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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Economic Peace Conference 


OURTEEN years after the Treaty of Versailles put a 
Fk formal end to the World War, another gathering of the 

nations, larger even than that which assembled in 
Paris, for in this other conflict there have been no neutrals, 
has met in London to determine the possibility and the con- 
ditions of economic peace. The War, whatever else it did, 
proved that the world is now economically one. Even those 
who stood out of the fight had to suffer from the gradual im- 
poverishment of the belligerents, and from the general lower- 
ing of the world’s moral tone which it caused. Yet no sooner 
was peace declared than that lesson was forgotten: experts 
might warn, statistics might prove, facts might stare one in 
the face, yet the politicians, without check from their peoples, 
or even in accord with their-wishes, set about denying in prac- 
tice the demonstrated truth of the world’s economic unity, 
and acted and planned as if each individual nation’s prosperity 
could best be secured in isolation from the rest. The creditor 
nations especially, refusing to be paid except in the ultimate 
currency-medium, withdrew so much gold from circulation 
as to paralyse trade ; and this was further blocked by innumer- 
able tariff-barriers erected to protect home manufacturers from 
competition. The result of this blind, unreasoning, selfish 
conflict has been the rapid slowing down of commercial inter- 
course by which mankind lives, and a portentous growth of 
unemployment, so that at last, in a sort of panic, the nations 
have come together with the view of staving off by their col- 
lective wisdom the consequences of their individual folly. Our 
firmest hope that these deliberations will arrest the decline, 
which is wholly due to greed and self-seeking, is based, not 
on the likelihood of a dramatic change of heart, but on the 
recognized consequences of failure—a violent overthrow of 
the existing industrial system, thus shown to be incapable of 
saving multitudes from starving in the midst of plenty. Even 
the most purblind of financiers must prefer a lessening of 
profits to total ruin. 
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2 EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The “Cash Nexus” or Human Brotherhood 


IKE the other Peace Conference, this Assembly has 
be od no formal account of the existence and providence 
of Almighty God, neither invoking His blessing on its labours 
nor proposing His law as a standard of moral reference. It 
may succeed because it must; the alternative being unthink- 
able. But how immeasurably more difficult will be the re- 
conciling of so many conflicting rights and interests, without 
recourse to a higher principle than prudent self-regard, con- 
tent to forgo an immediate good for the sake of something 
better but more remote. Whereas if scope were allowed for 
charity as well as justice, if the strong were ready to make 
sacrifices for the weak just because of his need, if the desire 
to over-reach one’s neighbour in business or to make profit 
of his necessities, were wholly discarded, if, in a word, the 
common good took precedence of the individual, as it does 
within every civilized community, then the task of the Con- 
ference would be much more simple and its results immeasur- 
ably more beneficial. A recognition of economic solidarity, 
grudgingly and intermittently granted in deference to ob- 
durate facts, is a poor substitute for a recognition of human 
brotherhood, founded on the certainty that we are all God’s 
children. However, there are too many pessimists at work 
trying, for their own egotistic ends, to make the Conference 
fail, that we should desire to add to their number. Rather 
may we hope that the good will and common sense of the 
delegates, aided by the prayers of the faithful multitudes in 
every nation, may put a definite check on that stupid pursuit 
of national interests that has brought the world to the brink 
of disaster, and on those practices, such as usury, profiteer- 
ing, unjust speculation in all its forms, that constantly vitiate 
commercial intercourse. 


The Disease and its Diagnosis 


HE initiatory speeches showed a general recognition of 
I the impasse into which commercialism, uncontrolled by 
ethics, had led the world. The King rightly stressed the 
misery which cut-throat competition had brought upon the 
weak, and the scandalous misuse of the bounty of nature which 
made the increase of productivity spell for the worker only 
greater destitution. 
All nations are suffering from a common ill. This is 
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shown only too clearly by the rise in the figures of un- 
employment. The meaning of these figures in terms of 
human suffering has been my constant concern in recent 
years, as it has been the concern of every one of you 
here to-day upon whom the responsibility of Government 
has rested. . . 

It cannot be beyond the power of man so to use the 
vast resources of the world as to ensure the material pro- 
gress of civilization. No diminution in those resources 
has taken place. On the contrary, discovery, invention, 
and organization have multiplied their possibilities to 
such an extent that abundance of production has itself 
created new problems. And together with this amazing 
material progress, there has come a new recognition of the 
interdependence of nations and of the value of collabora- 
tion between them. Now is the opportunity to harness 
this new consciousness of common interests to the service 
of mankind. 


One recalls President Roosevelt’s blunt exposure of the 
same phenomenon in his inauguration speech : 


Nature still affords her bounty, but the generous use 
of it languishes in the very sight of supply. This is 
primarily because the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s 
goods have failed through their own stubbornness and 
their own incompetence. 


How great and disastrous this failure is was sketched by the 
Prime Minister in his opening plea to the Conference for con- 
fidence, co-operation, courage, completeness and celerity. In 
three years the production of raw materials has fallen by 30 
per cent. National income has diminished in some countries 
by from 40 to 50 per cent. International trade has shrunk to 
three-quarters in volume, exchanging at half the price. The 
unemployed now number 30 million,—and so on—the dreary 
litany might be prolonged, but is familiar to everyone. Yet, 
when once national interests begin to assert themselves, the 
vision of these international calamities and portents is 
strangely apt to fade from sight. Unless arrangements have 
already been made during the discussions of the Preparatory 
Commission, unless a series of quid pro quos have been 
negotiated in advance between the chief Powers, unless the 
spirit of Lausanne, which, in July, 1932, renounced as usuri- 
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ous war-debts and reparations, is continued in this Confer- 
ence, we shall be worse off than before, because the Capitalist 
system will then have declared itself incapable of securing 
human welfare and the deChristianized masses know no alter- 
native save Communism. 


Welfare before Wealth 


T is, indeed, the welfare of the masses, not the wealth of 

the money-makers, that really hangs in the balance at this 
Conference. Those who have nothing but their work to live 
by may justly condemn and seek to overthrow a social system 
whereby, owing to faulty distribution, more production means 
only more unemployment. Covetousness has run riot: pro- 
duction is primarily directed to the profit of the producer, and 
only after that to the needs of the community. Hence the fre- 
quent scandal of our times—the withholding of necessary 
goods from the market and even their destruction, because 
they cannot be sold at a profit. Mr. MacDonald has shown 
himself sensible of this aspect of the negotiations—the rescue 
of the dumb and patient multitudes from the unchecked 
rapacity of those who exploit their labour without proper re- 
gard for their welfare. Yet money-making as a motive for 
enterprise is not wrong; far from it; some sort of tangible 
reward seems to be normally necessary to stimulate human 
endeavour and promote progress. But money-making that 
uses labour just as a material commodity, as has been done 
ever since Calvinism perverted the spirit of industry, is griev- 
ously wrong and unjust. On the efficient regulation of that 
instinct on the lines so clearly laid down by the Pope in 
Quadragesimo Anno, and by Catholic sociologists generally, 
will depend the restoration to humane conditions of living of 
countless men, women and children. ‘‘As the world is now 
constituted,’’ says Michael O’Shaughnessy, a prominent New 
York financier who is also a Catholic, ‘‘not only is it impos- 
sible for the masses of human beings to attain financial in- 
dependence, [nor is it at all necessary that they should] but 
vast hordes everywhere are unable to make a decent living. 
In all countries, money has accumulated in the hands of so 
few [often through usurious practices] that the buying power 
of the great mass of the population is not sufficient to consume 
the output of the over-developed capacity of industries, pro- 
ducing the necessities of life.”’ * 


2 See The Commonweal, Nov. 4, 1931. 
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We have said that the President of the Conference realizes 
that the cause of the poor rather than that of the rich should 
be the aim of its efforts. Writing on ‘“The Humanities of the 
London Conference’’ * Mr. MacDonald says : 


There is, indeed, a volume of human need and human 
anguish which I beg every delegate, every expert and 
every critic of our Conference to bear constantly in mind. 
Thirty millions at least of our fellowmen are unemployed 
throughout the world. Is not the memory of this terrible 
accumulation of undeserved poverty and depressing idle- 
ness, with all the social evils that they bring in their 
train, a sufficient incentive to us to strive for success? Is 
there any Government who will refuse, as part of a co- 
operative international effort, to modify its present fiscal 
and monetary policy if by so doing there is reason to 
hope that this misery will be reduced ? 


A modification, in the direction of justice, of fiscal and 
monetary policy may do something to reduce destitution. A 
strict observance of two of the Ten Commandments—‘‘Thou 
shalt not steal’? and ‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
goods’’—would do infinitely more. The task of the Confer- 
ence is how to bring under control national selfishness, which 
is a quality as unlovely and contemptible as is selfishness in 
the individual. 


Little Conviction behind Peace Efforts 


HE ‘‘Four Power Pact’’ which was initiated in Rome 

on June 7th is the latest European effort to banish the 
spectre of war which, in spite of all previous pledges, con- 
tinues to haunt the mistrustful minds of statesmen and the 
fevered imaginations of pseudo-patriots. It was originally 
broached by that robust realist, Signor Mussolini, when the 
British Prime Minister visited him in March, and is based 
on the obvious fact that the agreement of France, Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy is both necessary and sufficient to 
secure and maintain peace in Europe. There are those who 
say that the multiplication of these paper agreements adds 
nothing to security : we hold that, on the contrary, they are 
invaluable aids towards developing a pacific atmosphere, and 
form a standard whereby the various peoples can judge the 
foreign policy of their Governments. They also become part 


* In Recovery, No. 1 (L. of N. U.). 
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of international law, and thus guide and influence the judicial 
decisions of the World Court. The significance of this par- 
ticular Pact becomes clearer when we realize that these Powers 
possess, and should control, almost all the war-munition 
material that exists. All the other European States, Russia 
not excepted, must rely on them for the means of making 
war. If they chose to invade and absorb their lesser neigh- 
bours, they could not be effectively resisted. Those lesser 
States to that extent hold their sovereignty on sufferance, de- 
pendent on the good will of the powerful. But happily their 
security, if not their practical independence, is complete. No 
one threatens their integrity, for the peoples of the Four 
Powers have no designs on it; all that they want is to be con- 
firmed in peace with one another, and this Pact, enduring for 
ten years with promise of indefinite continuance, and engag- 
ing their Governments ‘‘to make every effort to pursue, within 
the framework of the League of Nations, a policy of effective 
co-operation between all Powers with a view to the mainten- 
ance of peace,’’ is welcome as another guarantee—there can- 
not be too many—that war is some day to be definitely ruled 
out as an instrument of international policy. 





Disregard of the Logic of Facts 


UT the guarantee which the world has long been waiting 

for, and the lack of which, more than any other cause, 
produces and prolongs the present economic crisis, is some 
immediate visible token that the great Powers do really in- 
tend to reduce their forces to something like police-level. No 
doubt in the Disarmament Conference a genuine effort has 
been made to get rid of purely ‘‘offensive’’ weapons, and the 
British Draft proposal still under discussion will mark a real 
advance, if finally accepted, since it provides, not only for 
drastic reduction, but also for universal and continuous sur- 
veillance of arms-manufactories,—the crux of the whole busi- 
ness. The munition-makers do not want the abolition of war, 
nor do the militarists in the Press and in the Services, nor 
the moral defeatists who think ‘‘human nature cannot be 
changed,’’ but the peoples whose material welfare is griev- 
ously hampered by the crushing burden of war-preparations, 
are crying out for relief, for some sign that their rulers recog- 
nize the futility of war. It is strange to note the inability of 
modern statesmen to attain and act on real convictions and to 
admit the logic of facts. For instance, everyone admits that 
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a new war would be a greater disaster even than the last, 
entailing greater losses and leaving worse confusion. Every- 
one admits that competitive armaments and alliances will 
lead, sooner or later, to a new war and, meanwhile, will de- 
mand greater waste of national resources. Everyone admits 
that failure to disarm by agreement will necessarily lead to 
a progressive increase of arms and to rival groupings of the 
nations. Yet instead of concluding that, therefore, nothing 
should be allowed to stand in the way of armament-reduction, 
if the world is to be saved, the world’s politicians have, for 
eighteen months, been trying to evade that simple logical 
imperative. They do not say—‘‘Whatever happens, we have 
done with war : it has been tried and found lamentably want- 
ing : we have, now, no choice but to depend on law, which 
has not been tried because we have wanted, not justice, but 
our own way: let us put force at the disposal of the World 
Court and discard it for ourselves. The only proper use of 
armaments is to enforce international obligations.’’ That 
would be the rational conclusion from demonstrably certain 
facts, the clear teaching of our past experience, but it does 
not yet prevail in the councils of the nations. Their attitude 
implicitly asserts that war is inevitable and thus they are 
doing not a little to bring it about. 


Disarm the Munition-Makers 


HE Four Power Pact shows some reaction from this 

despair of human reason. It aims at achieving, piece- 
meal what the Pact of Paris tried to take at one gulp; but 
already the munitions-Press is decrying it. The Journal des 
Débats, of course, condemns it as the most dangerous step 
taken by any French Government since 1919. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the main obstacle to every plan 
of even slight disarmament—the reduction in size of battle- 
ships, the abolition of submarines, tanks and all aggressive 
weapons—comes from the financial interests involved in the 
continuance of war. In a rational world the first step which 
a Disarmament Conference would have taken would have been 
to control in the strictest possible fashion, with a view to 
ultimately eliminating, private arms-manufacture. These 
colossal interests have blocked every effort to cut down arms 
proportionately, to abandon certain categories altogether, to 
place an embargo on the export of munitions to Asia and 
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South America. Rightly and reasonably, a powerful article 
in America (June 3rd) calls on the Conference to ‘‘disarm the 
munition-makers,’’ and appositely quotes the considered con- 
viction of Lord Grey regarding the ‘‘real root’’ of the Great 
War, and, we may add, the permanence of the threat of its 
renewal : 


The moral is obvious. It is that great armaments lead 
inevitably to war. The increase of armaments does not 
produce a sense of security. It produces a sense of fear. 
Fear begets suspicion and distrust. The enormous 
growth of armaments in Europe, the sense of insecurity 
and fear caused by them, these made war inevitable. 
This, it seems to me, is the truest reading of history, and 
the warning to be handed on to those who come after us. 
(‘‘Memoirs’’.) 


Yet, in spite of the warning, and because of the vast interests 
which profit by war and war-scares, the burden of armaments 
is increasing and is now far greater than it was when it pro- 
ducéd the explosion of 1914. It is to be hoped that, when 
the Conference re-opens on July 5th, some delegate with a 
sense of reality will direct attention to the ‘‘real root’’ of our 
inability to disarm—the world-wide, strongly-entrenched, pri- 
vate traffic in munitions of war. 


Towards another Kulturkampf? 


T may be too much to expect a man like Herr Hitler, car- 

ried into high office and supreme power on the waves of a 
national revolution and wholly inexperienced in government, 
to keep control over every activity of his followers, who are 
mostly younger and even more untrained than himself. The 
foolish splutterings of excited demagogues in praise of war 
and in derision of peace may be discounted as only display- 
ing their lack of education and balance. But the formal lapse 
into barbarism shown by the official policy towards the Jews, 
and the suppression of essential human liberties in the in- 
terests of a totalitarian State, can only be taken as part of the 
Chancellor’s fixed programme. And it is here that the Catho- 
lic Church comes in. The Church, being a separate and in- 
dependent Society, does not fit into the structure of a totali- 
tarian State, whether anti-theistic like that of Russia or 
merely nationalistic as in the Hitler ideal. Signor Mussolini, 
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clear-sighted as well as forcible, did not attempt to nationalize 
Italian Catholicism, or rather, having made some tentative 
efforts to do so, wisely abandoned them. Will Herr Hitler 
learn from his example and from the experience of a previous 
Chancellor, known as Prince Bismarck, or will he try to 
engineer another Kulturkampf? The weak German Protes- 
tant churches, paralysed by Modernism, have yielded to his 
plans without an effective murmur : they seem content to be- 
come Nazi-fied. The few hundred thousand German Jews 
have suffered banishment, plunder or worse : there is nothing 
to fear from the remnant in Germany, although the enmity 
of international Jewry may later have unexpected results. But 
there are twenty million German Catholics, amongst the élite 
of the nation, enterprising, cultured, conscientious—will Herr 
Hitler try to ‘‘absorb’’ them into his unitary system? The 
ugly incidents at Munich where young Nazi bullies, without 
authority, perhaps, but without official restraint, broke up 
the annual meeting of the Kolping Society, presided over by 
Cardinal Faulhaber and attended by Vice-Chancellor von 
Papen, testifies to a deplorable spirit which must be rigorously 
suppressed if the third Reich is to have that domestic peace 
and harmony necessary for the full development of its national 
status. This cruel and cowardly interference with the rights 
of conscience can only defeat the Government’s purpose to 
win the support of world-opinion in its campaign for equality, 
and only the most drastic Press-censorship can blind the Ger- 
man public to its inevitable effects abroad. 


World-indifference to Spanish Tyranny 


OT that, outside the ranks of Catholic Christianity, the 

world much concerns itself with the trials of the Church. 
It is not Russia’s hostility to God and to every form of re- 
ligion, but her alleged ill-treatment of a few British subjects 
that has moved our Government to trade discrimination 
against her. Nor does the British public, judging by the 
bulk of its Press, show any horror at the partial outlawry of 
Catholics, the abolition of Christian teaching and the plunder 
of the Church which the atheist Azana Government, after 
taking office by fraud and, even so, suspending the Consti- 
tution, has been aiming at during its tenure of power and has 
at last accomplished. By sheer brigandage, under, of course, 
legal forms, which would have excited the indignant reproba- 
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tion of all if exercised here against the smallest sect, the his- 
toric Church of Spain has been deprived of her property, in 
open violation, not only of the Concordat, but of fundamental 
human rights, and the iniquitous law, held up for a fortnight 
as a feeble sign of displeasure, was signed by the so-called 
Catholic Premier on June 2nd. Immediately, the Holy 
Father, as in duty bound, issued a resounding protest, 
enumerating the series of unjust enactments against the 
Church of which this is the culmination, and calling on all 
Catholics to work for their repeal. Whilst the Spanish hier- 
archy in their turn denounced the ‘‘aggressive laicism’’ where- 
by, in defiance of right and justice, the Government has as- 
sailed the Church and Christian institutions; moreover, re- 
calling the excommunication incurred by all such invaders 
of the ecclesiastical domain, they have called attention to the 
prohibitions contained in Canon Law against Catholic attend- 
ance at lay schools. The ‘‘Law for the Defence of the Re- 
public,’’ under which Signor Azana has ruled as a dictator 
since October 20, 1931, having turned Parliamentary Govern- 
ment into a farce, all that Catholics can do is to unite and 
consolidate their ranks in the country, in preparation for the 
general election, so long delayed and dreaded by the dictator- 


ship. 


Liverpool’s Act of Faith 


T was a wise provision of the Holy Father, made, it is said, 
| be the suggestion of Cardinal Bourne in view of his own 
precarious state of health, to appoint as alternative Papal 
Legate at the inauguration ceremony of Liverpool Cathedral, 
on Whit-Monday, H.E. Cardinal MacRory, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. Considering the large 
element of Irish descent in the Province of Liverpool, no 
substitute could have been more welcome, and this was fur- 
ther evidenced by the telegram of congratulation sent to the 
Metropolitan by the Acting-President of the Free State. Ire- 
land and England were at one in rejoicing at the expansion of 
the Faith illustrated by the day’s celebration. And his 
Eminence of Armagh gave felicitous expression to the feel- 
ing which this gigantic prospect seems to have excited uni- 
versally : 


This magnificent Cathedral, the foundation-stone of 
which has just been laid by your brilliant Archbishop, 
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as it rises to Heaven in all its strength and beauty will be 
a symbol of your Faith in the new era that has already 
dawned. Its erection at this time and in the present world- 
conditions will also be a great public act of faith in the 
existence of God and in the reality of the supernatural, 
and never was there a time when a great arresting act of 
faith was more necessary. 


The project is, in fact, Liverpool’s answer to Moscow: a 
mighty Cathedral in honour of Christ the King, and in de- 
fiance of those impious traitors, be they Russians or English 
or Irish, who will not have this Man reign over them : a ges- 
ture, too, of contempt towards Mammon, the god of all 
Christless hearts, since great wealth will here be poured out 
for no material end of secular utility or pleasure, but solely 
for the glory of Him from whom all wealth comes. It is note- 
worthy that little has been heard in this connexion of the 
Judas-complaint—‘‘To what purpose is this waste ?’” A world 
which, in 1931, spent £1,000,000,000 in largely unnecessary 
armaments, and is adding to that annual cost : a country that 
squanders the price of four or five such Cathedrals in gam- 
bling every year, or of several dozen in worse than useless 
drinking ; individuals who waste in purely selfish pleasures 
far more in proportion than they give to God through His 
Church—all these would have their voices stopped through 
very shame, were they tempted to protest against the modest 
three millions, spread, perhaps, over thirty or fifty years, 
which will be the ultimate cost of this great shrine for the 
worship of God—a source of untold spiritual good to many 
generations. ‘‘Date et dabitur.’’ No one has ever lost here, 
let alone hereafter, by whole-hearted ‘‘lending to the Lord.” 


India and the Faith 


HE Indian ‘‘ White Paper,’’ embodying the ‘‘National’’ 

Government’s proposals for constitutional reform in 
that part of the Commonwealth, is not universally acceptable 
in India itself, and has aroused strong opposition at home. 
With the latter political manceuvres, we have nothing here 
to do, but we may commend the thoughtful article in our 
current issue by Archbishop Goodier, late of Bombay, to the 
consideration of those who think the question a simple one— 
the mere recognition, long overdue, of an ancient nation’s 
right to self-government. His Grace has appositely pointed 
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out that many millions of the country’s inhabitants are far 
less likely to prosper under a native Government than if the 
British Raj were maintained in its completeness. And we 
may perhaps emphasize, what the Archbishop has only hinted 
at, the fact that the prospects of the spread of Christianity, 
which means, of course, the spiritual welfare of the country, 
are bound to be jeopardized under Pagan rulers, fiercely 
‘nationalistic’? and distrustful of what they consider 
**Western’’ influences. In December, 1930, the problem 
was ventilated in our pages by an Indian Jesuit Father’ who 
showed how very complicated it was, not only, by the diver- 
sities of the prevailing heathendom, but also by the ‘‘varia- 
tions of Protestantism’’ which so mar and distort the mes- 
sage of Christianity. Only by stressing the essential univer- 
sality of Catholicism, as the present Holy Father incessantly 
does, can Indian racial prejudices be overcome, and the steady 
growth of the native clergy, now (1929) numbering over 2,100 
out of some 7,000, in Hindustan, is incomparably the best 
means to that end. 


The Centenary of the S.V.P. Society 


ITH great éclat in Paris, the cradle of the great 

organization, and more recently in these islands, the 
Centenary of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has been cele- 
brated by its devout members. The Society provides an early 
example of Catholic Action of the most admirable and the 
most practical kind, and though it claims as the source of its 
spirit and the model of its activities the great French Apostle 
of Charity, St. Vincent, who founded his Society of devout 
women in 1617, it may equally well claim to be walking in 
the footsteps of Him who ‘‘went about doing good’’ and 
whose active career was incessantly occupied with the works 
of mercy. The Society, which Frederic Ozanam founded in 
1833, has professed from the first the Catholic ideal of charity, 
—the help, moral and material, which brother is glad to give 
to brother for the love of Christ—and has always realized that 
faith without good works is dead. Starting in England in 
1844 it has grown slowly but constantly, so that to-day it is 
organized in 16 central councils, 81 particular councils, 839 
conferences, and numbers 8,844 active, and 3,396 honorary 
members. As a practical means of showing the best form of 
Christian altruism it should appeal to all Catholic young men. 


* “India and the Faith” by Fr. Balaam, S.J. 
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“Renascent India: From Ram Mohan Roy to Mohandas 
Gandhi.” By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. London: George Allen 
& Unwin. 


HATEVER may be an Englishman’s political con- 

W victions, he would be daring indeed who would 

prophesy the outcome of the proposed Constitu- 
tional Reform of India as it stands at present for Englishmen 
to study. There are points in it which, we believe, everyone 
would accept without hesitation ; there are other points which 
can only be in the nature of experiments; others again which, 
however confident we may be, cannot be faced without grave 
anxiety, for India, for the Commonwealth, and for the 
Church. It is no business of the present writer to enter into 
politics; still less to disparage the present efforts of the 
Government to satisfy Indian rights and aspirations. Frankly, 
if he were compelled to vote upon the proposed Reforms, 
he does not know whether he would vote for them or against 
them. But he has to some extent watched the trend of 
opinion, both in England and in India, during the last few 
years, and he cannot help feeling that many considerations 
are passed over, many facts are ignored, which yet enter 
vitally into the debate, and in the end must materially affect 
the whole question. 

To put his thesis briefly he would say that the problem is 
far more one of psychology than of politics. The proposed 
Reform is dealing, not with countries like Canada, Australia, 
or South Africa, whose peoples and mentalities are much the 
same as our own, but with a people—if indeed it may be called 
that—whose civilization goes back beyond ours, whose stan- 
dards of morality are not the same as ours, whose ideas 
of ordinary life are utterly different, whose perspective, 
sense of relative values, ideals, traditions, are not by 
any means Western. Moreover, we speak of India as we 
speak of England: is there such a place as India? We 
speak of Indians as we speak of Englishmen: who are the 
Indian people? India is not a country, it is a continent; with 
a ‘population nearly equal to that of all Europe, with 
more than forty languages, many of which differ from each 
other more than do English and Russian, with races living 
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side by side, or one above another, far more fundamentally 
different than are the Mediterranean group, the Teutons and 
the Slavs, in the West. In the sense of “Great Britain,” 
there is no such place as India; in the sense of “British,” 
there are no Indian people. 

This simple fact is the first problem that faces the makers 
of the proposed Constitution. Briefly, they would create an 
Indian Federation; they would have in future an United 
States of India. These States are separately to govern them- 
selves, with some matters reserved to, and some safeguards 
secured for, the Central Federal Government. The Govern- 
ments are to be elected; but who shall the electors be? 
Elaborate tables and schemes are made out, but we doubt 
whether the most sanguine of politicians would have any 
faith in their working. If our English voters are not too 
clear about the points submitted to them, Indian voters will 
be far less ; if in large cities like Bombay “democratic” voting 
is the silliest farce to-day, far more will it be in the country 
districts ; and that is by far the greater part of India. Racial 
hatred, caste hatred, religious hatred,—these are things of 
which we know nothing, by comparison, in England; while 
the domination of the marwari, the money-lender, the large 
landholder, the employer of labour, and sometimes the 
Brahmin, are crushing influences that, for the present at least, 
no democracy in India can defy. 

A second problem, obviously creating serious difficulty to 
the framers of the Constitution, is the levelling up and level- 
ling down of the component parts of this colonial country. 
It is proposed to include every item in the Federation ; on the 
one hand, there are the princes, with their hitherto indepen- 
dent States; on the other are provinces so politically back- 
ward that only by many artificial contrivances can electors be 
found in them at all. It is difficult to see how such a compli- 
cated system can be successfully transferred from paper to 
reality, without a very gradual application. It is said that 
at first the princes entered into the proposal, but that ever 
since they have become more and more suspicious. It can- 
not but mean a curtailing of their individual rights, and 
ultimately may lead to their entire subordination. Yet, 
without their willing co-operation, it may well be, and some 
foretell it, that the Reform will never come into successful 
operation. 

These, then, are the two main fundamental problems which 
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face any attempt at Indian Reform; both arise from the 
sheer impossibility of treating India or its people as a homo- 
geneous whole. Yet another difficulty arises from the necessity 
of reserving certain departments to the Federal Government, 
and of taking them out of the control of the provinces. These 
functions include Defence, External Affairs, and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs ; the last named may be of concern to Christianity 
in India in the future. But here we are only ,considering 
the difficulty that lies before the proposed Constitution. 
By “Ecclesiastical Affairs” we presume is meant all that has 
to do with religion; and under that heading are included 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, as well as our 
own Christianity. That these must be controlled in their 
mutual relations from, without is obvious to anyone who has 
even a newspaper knowledge of India: leave the country to 
manage its own religious affairs and at once there would be 
bedlam, signs of which we have from time to time even in the 
present regime. 

But our chief concern here is with the aspect of the 
question put before us by Dr. Zacharias in his recent book 
“Renascent India.” We have the greatest respect for the 
author; he is a convert to the Catholic Church, of Jewish 
extraction, who knows England and at least one side of India 
well. It cannot be said that he is either a theorist or a 
politician and no more. He has studied the question his- 
torically as well as in its present ramifications, and has been 
in touch with practically all the leading Indian promoters of 
the Swaraj movement. Nevertheless, even Dr. Zacharias has 
his limitations; and though we still withhold our decision 
as to whether his conclusions are right or wrong, we may be 
allowed to point out certain defects in his argument which 
we think fundamental. 

In the first place there are certain omissions, which seem 
to render suspect what he claims as an unbiased judgment. 
From his book one might get the impression that all India is 
on his side; all India is “renascent,” that is, it has awakened 
to a consciousness of itself and demands that it should be 
given self-government. Is this actually the case? Dr. 
Zacharias gives us many names of men succeeding one 
another for the greater part of a century, who have built up 
the Swaraj party; but he says nothing of many more, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Parsees, and Christians, who all along have 
deprecated the movement and have stood consistently on the 
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other side. Some, it is true, have supported the British Raj 
because of their vested interests; but many more believe, as 
the Government believes, that to grant immediate and com- 
plete Home Rule to India, would do the greater part of the 
country grave injury. These men love India no less than do 
the politicians; they are eager to secure for Indians alone as 
much as Indians are able to control; but they are awake to 
the limits of their people’s present capacities, and do not fear 
to say that the time for its political independence is not 
yet. To mention living men in high places may not be wise 
in this essay; since they prefer themselves to stand out of 
politics, and to use their influence behind the scenes, it is not 
for us to bring them forward. But of those who are dead, 
we might mention an educationalist like Sir Narayan Chan- 
darvarkar, or a great Indian philanthropist like Sir Dohrab 
Tata, both of whom, moved only by concern for their country, 
have expressed to the present writer their misgivings about 
the proposed Reform. 

Or if we go to the opposite extreme, we find that Dr. 
Zacharias says little, except en passant, of the vast numbers 
included in the “depressed classes.” These make up a sixth, 
at least, of the whole population of India, some sixty millions 
out of something more than three hundred and twenty mil- 
lions. Of these, except now and then when politicians have 
got among them and played upon their ignorance, we may 
say that all fear any kind of Home Rule, and look to the 
British Raj, aided largely by Christian missionaries, to pro- 
tect them from the upper castes and lift them out of their 
present degradation. Even Mr. Gandhi, as everyone knows, 
sees this flaw in the whole Swaraj movement; and he is 
willing to run great political risks to denounce the oppression 
of the outcaste. He has declared that until this evil is re- 
moved Swaraj can make but little real progress in India; 
he has risked his “sacred” life by fasting to impress this upon 
his followers; but, so far at least, the effect has been little or 
none. The “Untouchables” fear that the little they have 
gained under the British Raj will, under caste rule, be taken 
away ; and no one who knows India at all can deny that their 
fear is well-grounded. 

Another point which Dr. Zacharias has overlooked, or at 
least has minimized down to vanishing point, is this. He 
has an entire section on The Indian Social Reform Move- 
ment; let anyone read that section carefully and he will find 
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that it is but a sorry tale. Here at least the Indian people 
have had a free hand; they have had untold wealth on their 
side if they wished to use it, they have had a lead given to 
them by missionaries and others, and abundance of material 
crying out for reform. Yet what has Dr. Zacharias to tell 
us? A story of inefficiency; of movement started after 
movement,—the Brahmo Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Arya Samaj, the Prathana Samaj, the Deccan Education 
Society, the Servants of India Society,—of which only the last 
two have done anything worth the name of Social Reform, 
and that, chiefly, because of the influence of a single man, 
and because they have become political rather than social 
in their spirit. Let anyone look round India, and probably 
the first thing that will strike him, in city or in country 
district, will be the little that India has done for its own social 
uplift. Sir Dohrab Tata himself spent millions for this end ; 
the results, as he himself told the present writer, virtually 
broke his heart. India lacks even a natural love of humanity: 
it will do little or nothing to save its own children: it will, 
without a twinge of conscience, treat its lowest castes as 
worse than vermin, leaving them on occasion to die of starva- 
tion, of neglect, of disease, in the gutter by the road. 

When we come to the political section of Dr. Zacharias’s 
book, we find another flaw which even the author himself is 
compelled to acknowledge, though he does not seem to see its 
full and further consequences. This is the Indian tendency 
to faction. There are, of course, political parties everywhere 
with strong views opposed to one another; but within each 
group party loyalty maintains substantial unity, and, given a 
cause of universal interest, even parties will unite. In India 
it would seem to be the very opposite. Let a congress or 
other meeting be held, let a subject be proposed for con- 
certed action, and at once there will be a split. It is not 
only that Hindu and Mohammedan will separate, each look- 
ing at the other with suspicion, but among the Hindus 
themselves faction will rise up against faction, and seldom 
will a Congress end with any definite purpose fixed upon. 
This whole section of the book has been written to show how 
Great Britain has failed India since 1914; a dispassionate 
reader will be more impressed by the way that, on the author’s 
own showing, India and Indian politicians have been un- 
faithful to their cause, to themselves and to one another. 

Of this the history of the last two or three years would 
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seem to be sufficient proof. At one time Mahatma Gandhi 
appeared to have drawn together the forces of reform, and 
he was dealt with as their leader by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin. 
The latter treated the Mahatma with courtesy and considera- 
tion, as speaking for “India”; they met and an agreement 
was made between them. Almost immediately an uproar was 
raised ; Mr. Gandhi had sold the pass! Further negotiations, 
and the Round Table Conference was held in London. Mr. 
Gandhi was huffed; they were acting without him. He re- 
fused to come; he came. He talked; he returned still un- 
satisfied ; India did not know how to receive him. He began 
at once a new course of action which landed him in gaol; 
India itself, meanwhile, was splitting up, and to-day it is 
hard to say whether the country at large wants the Constitu- 
tion offered to it or not. There are some who will not have 
it, because they would have no change; others, like Dr. 
Zacharias, who are satisfied with it as at least a working 
scheme; others again, who seem determined to resist it, 
merely on the ground that it does not grant enough. To 
suppose that India is united in its demand for Swaraj,: or 
that even the politicians, comparatively few as they are, could 
offer a scheme of government that would satisfy them all, is 
to ignore patent facts. The country is not yet politically 
grown up. 

We have one further criticism of Dr. Zacharias’s method, 
and we offer it because, once more, it points to the same lack 
of political maturity. His views are too often one-sided. 
When he agrees with any leader, that leader is at once 
praised beyond measure; when he disagrees, there is a ten- 
dency to see nothing good in the opponent. He cannot find 
words enough to show his esteem of Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Montagu among English statesmen, of Mr. Gokhale among 
Indians; all honour to him for that. We have no quarrel 
with him on that score, for these were worthy men. The 
present writer travelled out to India with Mr. Gokhale in 
1914. Of him it may be said, and few either in India or in 
England will deny it, that had he lived, the history of the 
relations between the two countries would have been very 
different. Curiously enough he impressed the writer, in 
conversations on board ship, less as a politician than as a 
man of letters, less as a man of affairs, more as a keen psy~ 
chologist and analyst of character. 

But Dr. Zacharias’s generous estimates of those he con- 
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siders India’s friends are outweighed by excessive severity 
towards others.. Even with Mr. Gandhi he is not wholly 
satisfied; at times he seems to hold him up for admiration 
only later to depreciate him. Viceroys and Chief Secretaries 
receive the same treatment. If they donot meet the Doctor’s 
approval, then they are treacherous, weak, rotten to the core. 
For example, Sir Michael O’Dwyer is opposed to the present 
projects for Reform.. Now, those who know Sir Michael 
will agree that there is probably not a public man alive with 
greater knowledge of India and sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of her people than he. If he is opposed to the pro- 
jected Constitution, it is certainly not because he would keep 
India down, or maintain the British Raj for its own sake: it 
is solely because, as he has endeavoured to prove, he believes 
that in the end it will do India more harm than good. 

Yet because this great administrator was Governor of the 
Punjab at the time of the Amritsar affair, for which not he, 
but the military authorities were responsible, nothing good 
can be said of him. The whole trouble is laid at his door, 
although, had Sir Michael had his way (we know from him- 
self), the affair would have been handled very differently. 
Instances like this show that when partisan politics are con- 
cerned, Dr. Zacharias is not a reliable critic. 

Perhaps we have now said enough to make it quite clear 
that the whole problem of Indian Constitutional Reform 
bristles with difficulties, not all on the surface and, there- 
fore, easily overlooked. But there are other difficulties which 
are not, so to speak, merely intrinsic, but which come from 
outside, from the character and conduct of the British 
themselves. These are often owned by British officials and 
residents in India. In the first place, there is the great 
gulf fixed between the white man and the Indian; if 
before the mutiny this was already wide, in the last seventy 
years it has grown still wider. The coming of women of the 
official class into India has created there a new and a separate 
family and social life, into which an Indian scarcely pene- 
trates at all. The European Club, with all its belongings, is 
absolutely closed to the Indian; there are European schools 
in the country into which an Indian can scarcely hope to 
gain access. Hence there has grown up between European 
and Indian a barrier based on race-supremacy, which cannot 
but embitter the latter. In his own country he is shut out 
from, not the ruling class only, but the white man’s society 
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altogether. At Oxford or Cambridge, in business and pro- 
fessional life in England, he has been treated as an equal; 
in his own land he is made to feel permanently inferior. 
What native of what country can be expected to endure that 
without resentment? 

But this racial cleavage is undoubtedly exaggerated by 
what we can only call a certain swagger among some 
classes of Englishmen in India, to whom not only are “the 
natives” an inferior breed, but who take no pains to hide 
this contemptuous outlook. Let me give a single example 
out of many. 

At a time when petrol was rationed, the sellers of petrol 
in Bombay were allowed to sell only so much to their regular 
customers, and to no others until these had been served. On 
one occasion the writer’s chauffeur had just received his al- 
lowance when an Englishman drove up to the depot and 
ordered his tank to be filled. The Indian shopman apolo- 
gized and said he was not allowed to serve others until his 
own customers had been supplied. A second demand met 
the same reply; whereupon the Englishman in a passion 
struck the shopman to the ground. 

This, in itself, perhaps, an extreme case, is a sample of 
many similar acts of ill-usage, inflicted by the ill-bred on a 
sensitive people. The Indian says nothing; there is no more 
patient man in the world unless it be the Chinaman; but the 
English boor, of whatever rank, who mistakes this patience 
for lack of feeling is very much mistaken, and has done and 
is doing his own country indefinite harm. When the Indian 
sees a chance of sweeping such tormentors into the sea, let 
us not wonder at his eagerness to take it, even though much 
that is valuable may be lost as well. 

There is one more point which, we believe, is utterly over- 
looked by Englishmen generally in India, and yet has con- 
tributed, perhaps more than anything else, to Indian mistrust. 
It is the British affectation, both in official and in private 
life, of being non-religious. Of all countries in the world 
none is more religious-minded than India; the Hindu at 
his shrine, the Mohammedan on the roadside, the Parsee 
before the setting sun, all alike display their belief in God 
and their dependence on Him. Whatever the vagaries of 
their faith they have this in common; they do not believe 
that any man can be a true man who does not reverence God. 
Yet he has the Englishman generally before him, ignoring 
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God at every turn, acting as if he considered himself some- 
thing superior on that account, violating every first instinct 
of the Indian, lowering himself in every Indian’s eyes, and 
often enough only confirming the impression by his conduct. 
Once an English Catholic officer, belonging to a Pathan regi- 
ment, was asked by an orderly, a Mohammedan of course, to 
be released from a religious fast that was then going on, 
since his work was unusually heavy. The officer naturally 
said that it was no affair of his. 

“Yes but, Sahib,” replied the soldier, “You go to church, 
and the other sahibs don’t. You reverence God, and the 
others don’t. And my father told me that, if I was ever in 
doubt about anything, I was to consult you.” 

Here, then, is an indication among many showing like the 
proverbial straw a strong current of conviction. By being 
non-religious in its official outlook, the British Raj does not 
realize what it has lost in India, as Sir Alfred Lyall 
prophesied would be the case thirty years ago. 

There are other points, in favour of both the Indian and 
the Englishman, which might easily be mentioned had Dr. 
Zacharias thought fit:—the fidelity of the one, the honesty 
of the other; the Indian’s confidence in English justice, the 
Englishman’s reliance on the Indian’s faithful service; and 
much more of the kind. On these two convictions modern 
India has been built; if Englishman and Indian cease to 
trust one another, then no Constitutional Reform can save 
them from ultimate chaos in the East. And we believe that, 
unless this mutual confidence is carefully fostered, another 
evil influence may accelerate the debacle—the poisonous 
propaganda that issues through many channels from Soviet 
Russia. Bolshevism has already gained a footing in India: 
the missionaries, especially in the South where the Faith is 
strongest, have already begun to experience its effects. Per- 
haps, after all, the menace of this new and deadly peril may 
help religious-minded India and practical Great Britain to 
solve the problem of Constitutional Reform. 


HH ALBAN GOODIER. 





I 





“ MARYDOWN ” 
A CATHOLIC LAND COLONY 


T is nearly a quarter of a century since the late Mgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson made his striking suggestion for 
the setting up of a Catholic Colony: 


Imagine, then, what good effects might follow, little 
by little, if it were possible to establish in England some 
moderately-sized exclusive Catholic Colony, where real 
Catholics might be seen digging the fields, writing books, 
looking after sheep, and doing their duty beneath the eye 
of the sun. . . 

I see some great estate, situated within forty miles of 
London, in Kent, let us say, or Sussex, an estate of per- 
haps one thousand acres all told. It is rolling country, 
wooded in parts, but arable and pasture through most of 
its extent. In the centre of it . . . stands a newly- 
built village grouped about a green. . . 

It is one of the objects of this village to set an example 
to the country round, not only in piety but in ordinary 
life. It is then essential that farming, agriculture, bee- 
keeping and the like should be in a thoroughly pros- 
perous condition. . . 

It is true that there are comparatively few Catholics 
in England who are utterly cut off from all religious 
sympathy, but what would it be for some of these to find 
themselves in that sympathy with all the inhabitants of 
the place where they lived? Such a foundation as this 
might surely do more for the souls that co-operated in it 
than all the education and even, I may say, all the 
literature and sermons in the world. . . 

The Church would have an opportunity, under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, of showing what she 
could do towards helping perfectly ordinary people, who 
are neither priests nor nuns, and who have no special 


* The Dublin Review, April, 1910. It was embodied in a C.S.G. pamphlet, 
called ‘‘ The Housing Problem,” in 1912. More recently the late Father J. H. 
Beck, of Southwark, carried on the idea very cleverly in a MONTH article published 
in August, 1931. 
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aptitude for continual controversy or even philanthropy, 
to live perfectly ordinary lives as well as possible. . . 
The movement might spread almost indefinitely, and 
a hundred years hence our children might see, scattered 
throughout almost every county in England, villages 
where nothing but the old Faith of England had ever 


been preached or practised. . . 


Mgr. Benson’s colony was to be exclusively Catholic and 
was intended as a demonstration of what the Catholic Faith 
in practice, if left to operate undiluted, under favourable 
conditions and in normal times, could achieve. It was to be 
a picture of comparative perfection in the social order which 
it was hoped the rest of England might copy. By many, 
Mgr. Benson has been counted among the prophets; and 
though he did not give his village a name and ,though it got 
no further than paper, to-day, in times that are not normal 
and under the stress of conditions which were unknown to 
Mgr. Benson’s day, the vision looks like being fulfilled. The 
attempt is being made, has, in fact, already been begun, on 
similar though not quite parallel lines, to show what Catholi- 
cism is capable of in a crisis to save and restore the Christian 
social order in this country. To some minds, unaware at the 
time of Mgr. Benson’s illuminative essay, the conditions of 
the present times have suggested the formation of a Catholic 
rural community, “digging the fields . . . looking after 
sheep,” as the beginning of the solution of the grave social 
and economic problems of our days. For it is significant 
that Mgr. Benson should even then have given his picture a 
rural frame, with agriculture and farming as the basis of the 
perfect Catholic life that was to be presented as a model for 
England to profit by and imitate. 

As befits a project conceived on England’s rolling Downs 
and dedicated to Our Lady from its inception, the new venture 
bears the name of “Marydown.” 

“Marydown” is the next big step in the Catholic Land 
Movement—the extension of the work so finely begun by the 
Catholic Land Associations. It is the attempt to respond to 
the Pope’s many urgent calls to Catholic social action on a 
generous scale; to counter the mass-attack of town influences 
on the home by withdrawing the home to its most natural and 
soundest line of defence, the country farm. “Marydown” is 
thus a definite move to redress the balance between the 
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country and the town. It is also the first and so far the only 
substantial’ attempt to do what the politicians have been 
saying for years we ought to do—grow more food at home 
and settle more of our people on the land, and so to make a 
beginning in the solution of our unemployment problem. It 
is the beginning of a practical endeavour to retain for circu- 
lation at home some part of the huge sum which goes abroad 
every year for food we could and should produce here; those 
misspent millions which are the main cause of our un- 
balanced budget and crushing taxation. 

Ambitious? Of course it is ambitious; audacious, if you 
like ; but nothing less than action on the audacious scale will 
now do if we really are to tackle our social and economic 
problems on a worth-while basis. 

Our spiritual leaders—the Pope himself, practically every 
member of the English hierarchy, and scores of far-seeing 
priests, have urged upon us again and again the necessity, 
which almost amounts to an obligation, of reversing the flow 
that has gone on for so many generations from the country 
to the town, a movement that has resulted in appalling loss 
to the Church through leakage. ‘‘Marydown” is a real re- 
sponse to that call; for the Catholic families who go to farm 
those English fields will have deliberately turned their backs 
on the town to make their lives in the quiet places of the 
country-side., The start of the Catholic Land Associations’ 
colonies saw groups of young single men quit the fancied 
advantages of town life to go on the land and learn the real 
joys of a man’s work on the farm. “Marydown” paves the 
way for families to do likewise, first perhaps few in number 
but later on in thousands. The return flow from the city 
back to the land has definitely begun. And not only of 
those who embark on the great adventure of the land of their 
own choice, but also of those whom our urban industrializa- 
tion has left stranded. Beginnings must be modest, but one 
of the earliest acts of ‘“Marydown” will be to make provision 
for a number of Catholic unemployed; starting obviously 
with the unemployed agricultural labourers. They will be 
sheltered, fed and clothed, and given a variety of work on 
or about the farms, the work they have been used to or the 
beginning of their own training as future farmers or crafts- 


* “ Substantial,” for it is far from our purpose to overlook the various minor 
enterprises—The Homecroft Movement, Allotments, Cottage Gardens—which in 
the aggregate are doing so much in the same direction. 
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men. And when the time comes, “Marydown” plans to assist 
these men to become independent, on their own land or at 
their own trades, and always in Catholic group settlements. 
The extent of this action and the speed at which Catholic 
unemployed can be absorbed depends upon the support pro- 
vided by the Catholic public. Every new group settlement 
will mean the rescue of more Catholic unemployed and the 
setting of their feet on the road to independence. Never 
again will they need the dole. This first settlement may be 
a modest one; but success will bring growth and imitators ; 
and one has only to envisage ‘““Marydown”’ in national dimen- 
sions to realize that it contains the solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The project now on its way is the outcome of a sketch 
contributed by the writer to the Catholic Times in November, 
1932, in which an imaginary M.P. friend was taken to a 
hill-side not far from London, and invited to sit down, light 
his pipe, and contemplate the deserted country-side. He 
was regaled with a description of that beautiful valley as i 
might be, dotted with small family farms and peopled with 
a busy, contented peasantry. And he was shown that this 
sort of thing could be accomplished at a cost per family xo 
greater than the unemployed family’s dole, capitalized at 
jive per cent. 

The M.P. was then sent home and back to Westminster to 
think about it. 

Apparently others thought, if the M.P. did not, and soon 
conversations were going on with a view to translating the 
vision into reality. A scheme was drawn up in outline and a 
London meeting called at the house of Major McClymont to 
consider its possible further development. It was based upon 
three principles: the Family Farm, Co-operation, and Direct 
Marketing, and not the least noteworthy feature of the con- 
ception is the striking manner in which its three foundation 
principles have since been advocated by authorities and sup- 
ported by testimony which was not to hand when the scheme 
was first drawn up. 

The meeting 4 adopted the plan unanimously, but like every 
novel idea, it did not evoke unanimity outside their circle. 
However, so much encouragement was forthcoming from re- 


* Attended by Rev. H. Vaughan, D.D., Rev. Joseph Hogan, Major McClymont, 
Mr. Stanley James, Mr. Dillon, and the writer. 
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putable sources that it was decided to make an appeal to the 
Catholic public at the earliest possible moment. 

The choice of the Family Farm as unit will hardly need 
explaining to Catholics. The family is, of course, the divinely- 
instituted unit in the Christian social order. But it is also 
the ideal unit in the economic sense. The family farm is 
the most perfect form of the Christian home; it provides 
work for all and so maintains its unity and strength; and by 
this very fact it becomes capable of withstanding crises and 
depressions better than any other form of industry. For no 
matter how bad times may be there is food and shelter,—the 
first needs of human existence—for all the family. Further- 
more, the family farm does away with one of the main causes 
of the failure of the big farm: the crippling wages bill. 

It was decided to register the enterprise as a co-operative 
society as the best means of placing the scheme on an 
economic footing while at the same time obtaining for it the 
legal status necessary to its proper functioning as a com- 
mercial concern. For it was realized and intended from the 
first that ““Marydown” should be on a business footing and 
not depend on outside help; that it should be not merely self- 
supporting but should also earn a fair return for the capital 
needed to make the undertaking possible. As an economic 
venture “Marydown” is concerned with money, but money 
in its rightful place, considered as a means, not an end. A 
further reason for adopting the co-operative principle is the 
simple one that true co-operation is the practical expression 
of the virtue of charity, the spirit of mutual help as opposed 
to competition which in business generally turns into greed. 

It has been abundantly clear for a long time that one 
reason why “farming doesn’t pay” is that there are too many 
middlemen between the field and the table.1_ The shop price 
is hardly ever less than double the farm price, and there are 
known instances of the shop price being as much as forty 
times what the producer received. Mr. G. C. Heseltine gives 
the reasons in his sketch “The Passing of Peter,” ? where he 
describes how a chicken passes during its brief life from one 
to another of the horde of middlemen, higglers, wholesalers 
and the rest, something being added to its cost at each hand- 


* Recently the purchaser of a cabbage for 5d. found a note tucked into the leaves, 
signed by the producer, to this effect—‘‘ I got one penny for this; I wonder how 
much you paid for it.” Reported in The Times. 

* In ‘‘ The Change,” Sheed & Ward. 
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ling, till ultimately “Peter” figures as a messy fraction in the 
menu of the Hotel Superbe at a sum far exceeding the 
farmer’s price. Clearly, the way to reduce this margin is to 
cut out as far as possible the many parasitic profit-taking 
intermediaries, and deal direct with the consumer. Of course, 
the distributor performs a useful social function, and in 
moderation he is even necessary, but his numbers are ex- 
cessive, and by a system of direct marketing, through market- 
stalls, van-rounds, and parcel post, ‘““Marydown” will aim at 
reducing them to a minimum. And in this connexion, as 
soon as production permits, it is hoped that Catholic schools, 
convents, institutions and individuals will support “Mary- 
down” by placing regular standing orders for farm produce. 
“Distance no object” will finally be a true slogan, for, with 
the spread of the movement, no town will be beyond the 
van-round from one of ‘“Marydown’s” farms. 

While from the first judicious inquiries were sent out re- 
garding suitable land, attention finally became focused on 
Elstead, in Surrey, through the generous offer of a Catholic 
landowner, Colonel Fitzgerald, to place 65 acres at the dis- 
posal of “Marydown” on extremely generous terms, no rent 
at all being payable for the first three years of a long lease. 
Of course 65 acres would not be sufficient for such a scheme, 
but it was soon found that some hundreds of acres of suit- 
able land were available in the near vicinity. This circum- 
stance, coupled with the fact that a barn on the Colonel’s 
estate had been converted into an oratory where Mass was 
occasionally said by a priest of the Southwark Travelling 
Mission, convinced the promoters that in Elstead they had 
secured a combination not easily to be realized elsewhere. 
Good land and houses; an admirable situation; a Mass- 
centre already established on what would be “Marydown’s” 
first farm; the land originally Catholic, being part of the 
domain of Waverley Abbey ; several good market towns with- 
in easy access; there remained little or nothing to be desired 
in Elstead as “Marydown’s”’ first settlement. 

Furthermore, a settlement comprising no more than a few 
hundred acres would be easier to handle and quicker to bring 
to maturity and success than the original objective of 1000 
or more acres and a considerable building programme to be 
undertaken before the settlers could be housed. And the 
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advantage of having a good advertisement, in the way of an 
early practical demonstration of success, will be clear.! 

Accordingly, just when the need seemed most acute, there 
arose the opportunity of setting up an example of what 
Catholic action in the social and economic sphere was capable. 
The authors of this scheme have no hesitation in claiming 
for ‘“‘“Marydown” the title of true Catholic Action, for it is the 
fight for the restoration of the home. And appositely enough, 
just when the idea crystallized into action, just when rumours 
of the scheme began to get round in the distorted form 
common to rumours and critics got ready with their cold 
water, there appeared, as we have mentioned, a whole sheaf 
of statements made by unquestionable authorities, all sup- 
porting the policy on which ‘““Marydown’s” economic processes 
are based. 

Sir John Russell, chief of the Agricultural Research 
Station at Rothamstead, brought out his already famous book, 
“The Farm and the Nation,” and this is what he has to say 
(p. 205) regarding the price margin and direct selling: 


Probably no single action would so greatly improve 
British Agriculture as a narrowing of the wide margin 
between the farm price and the shop price. Almost in- 
variably the distributor adds 100 per cent to the price 
paid to the British farmer—not infrequently more. 


On p. 221 he refers to small farms and co-operation: 


They would generally gain considerably if they could 
band themselves into a co-operative society. 


On p. 223 he has something to say of colonies: 


Speaking generally, one can say that the colonies that 

_ have succeeded have been made up of people knowing 

that they must rely upon themselves and united by some 

strong common bond of sentiment, frequently a religious 
one. 


Then there is the following, by James Long, member of 
the Small Holdings Committee, in his book “The Small 
Farm” (p. xi): 


The prosperity of Denmark is proverbial. Success in 


* It is not our purpose here to go into financial details, but those interested may 
obtain further information from the writer at 49, Limesdale Gardens, Edgware, 
Middlesex, England. 
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Denmark is chiefly owing to small occupation and co- 
operation. 


And this by C. S. Orwin, M.A., Director of the Oxford 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, in Zhe Christian 
Democrat (p. 165): 


Do not believe all that you hear about the agricultural 
depression. There has been a considerable amount of 
over-statement in this matter, for the farms engaged in 
dairy produce and ¢hose farms which are run on a family 
basis are certainly making a living. 


We have talked long enough about the necessity of doing 
something in the sphere of Catholic social action. ‘“Mary- 
down” is the doing. It will probably be criticized; it can 
stand that; and may perhaps profit. It will be condemned 
as Utopian; its best answer will be, survival. We shall be 
using too much or too little machinery; providing too many 
or too few amenities: and soon. If ‘“Marydown” had not 
already faced and discounted every variety of captious criti- 
cism, it would never have seen the light ; for there were some, 
even Catholics, ready to smother it at birth. There were the 
defeatists whose stock argument is “Experience has shown 
that it can’t be done’! There were “business men” who 
prophesied failure. ‘“Marydown,” please God, will sur- 
vive them. It may not be a perfect plan; it may not be the 
best plan; but so far it is the only plan. Our critics have not 
produced an alternative, good, bad, or indifferent. And the 
crisis is upon us. 

As author of the plan called ‘“‘Marydown” I conceived it as 
a plan to save, at least in some measure, the Catholic ideal of 
home. Months later, Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., who 
needs no introduction in this connexion, speaking (as he 
said) as a theologian, at the Annual Meeting of the South of 
England Catholic Land Association, declared that the 
Catholic Land Movement is the most fundamental, most es- 
sential form of Catholic Action; for it isa work on behalf of 
the home and the family, that “tiny, divinely-instituted, co- 
operative society. And any work on behalf of that is a 
divine work.” 

And that is ‘“Marydown.” 

T., W., C. CURD, 
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HAKESPEARE has been conclusively proved to have 
been very nearly everything—and everybody, except per- 
haps Bacon. 

Because he displays an intimate knowledge of law and 
legal terms he must have been, at one time, a lawyer: because 
he is at home with courtiers, a courtier: because he praises 
wine, a drunkard: because he leads the simple life, an 
anchorite: because he discourses learnedly, a wise man; and 
because fools and jesters are almost his favourite characters, 
a fool. It is easy to prove, out of his own mouth, by this 
method that he was each and every one of these and a dozen 
others ; the only drawback being that unless we are to suppose 
that he out-Zimried Buckingham in being “everything by 
turns and nothing long” the proofs become mutually and 
increasingly inter-destructive. 

I do not mean to suggest that this method of arriving at 
the truth of who and what Shakespeare actually was is wrong. 
Far from me be it to cast doubts upon that system of induc- 
tive reasoning which has given us so many and such varied 
—and varying—“Scientific Truths.”” But it is clear there is 
something wanting in it—semething elusive that needs to be 
superadded whereby we may distinguish which, among all 
these certain and logical inductions, is the right one. One 
of them, of course, assuming that all the ground has been 
covered, that, as the journalists say, “every avenue has been 
explored,” must be the right one. But has every avenue 
been explored? I think not and I propose to lead you up 
the garden and see what we can find, giving you the benefit 
of the researches I have already made on the way to beguile 
the time. 

Now I will confess that at first I was led astray by that 
school of Shakespearean students who swear by the great 
principle of quantity and the counting of heads. Those 
laborious gentlemen, I mean, who count all the lines in all 
the plays and then double them and, having divided the 
total by the number they first thought of and deducted from 
the quotient the number of “feminine endings,” ‘“‘enjambe- 
ments,” and what not, tell you (with a perfectly straight 
face) the year the play was written in and whether Marlowe or 
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Dekker had a hand in it, or whether William did it all by 
himself.. Their system impressed me. Let us go by the 
number of lines, I said to myself, that are devoted to lawyers, 
courtiers, drunkards, anchorites, wise men, fools and so forth. 
Clearly whichever scored most lines won. However it might 
come out, ‘hat was what Shakespeare certainly was. Simple, 
logical, irrefutable—but of course laborious. I set to work. 
I will not say how many years it took me, nor boast for how 
long I scorned delights and lived laborious days. In the 
pursuit of Truth I would—but enough. What was the result 
is all you want to know. The result was that Kings came 
out on top. LEasily,—it was almost a case of Kings first 
and the rest nowhere. If you included Queens it made the 
race a procession—and if you added Princes, Princesses, and 
other persons of the blood royal (excluding, of course, the 
bastard Faulconbridge in Xing John) the thing became ab- 
surd. At any rate, the conclusion was obvious and inevitable 
—Shakespeare was a King or at least of the blood royal. Of 
course he was. I could see that clearly now. Everything 
was made plain by it. His leaving Stratford, his hiding in 
London, his consorting with actors, his leaning towards the 
stage and stage plays, his sonnets, his sack, his second-best 
bed, the dark lady, the Earl of Pembroke, his sympathy with 
the under-dog, his alternate bouts of cheerfulness and de- 
jection, his constant harping upon fallen greatness, “Mr. 
W. H.”,—and the play of Richard //. Particularly the play 
of Richard //. 

At first I dallied with the idea that he was the son of one 
of the young Princes who were, I know, zo¢ murdered in the 
Tower by Richard, but kept alive and got rid of later by 
Henry VII. There were difficulties, however, and I was, on 
the whole, inclining to believe him a son of Warwick (the 
son of Clarence) who, when he escaped from the Tower with 
Perkin Warbeck, would have had plenty of time to found a 
family,—when it was borne in upon me that, after all, it 
wouldn’t do. Much as I should have liked to believe that 
Shakespeare was the last of the Plantagenets and the rightful 
heir to the English Crown, the thesis was untenable for the 
simple reason that Henry VII—a far more calculating, cold- 
blooded and thorough murderer than Richard III—would 
never have left any son of the young Princes or of Warwick 
or of any other better heir to the throne than himself alive. 
History, in fact, proves that he didn’t. 
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So there was an end of that. I was not altogether sorry 
for I had always leaned to the idea that Shakespeare was a 
Court fool rather than a King and I had hoped that, in the 
counting of lines, the fools would have come out ontop. As 
a matter of fact they had come out second—a bad second it 
is true, but now that the Kings were out of it they fell into 
first place and I at once took up my investigations again 
on that line. 

It will be clear to everyone that, if Shakespeare could 
be proved to have been a Fool or Jester, almost all the diffi- 
culties of his plays and most of the obscurities of his life 
would be solved and clarified at once, and I had almost suc- 
ceeded in satisfying myself that I had proved it by the 
collation of innumerable passages from the lips of his fools 
and jesters, when again my hopes were shattered and it 
became clear to me that I was only following upa red herring 
which Shakespeare himself had deliberately laid across the 
track. 

I happened to be copying out that passage from As You 
Like Jt (Act II, scene 5) where Jaques sings: 


If it do come to pass 

That any man turnass... 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; 
Here shall he see 

Gross fools as he. . . 


and, immediately, in answer to Amiens’ question as to what 
“ducdame”’ means, tells us that 


*Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. 


That was enough for me. My eyes were opened. I saw 
that Shakespeare had very nearly made an ass of me and that 
I had barely escaped being drawn into the fool’s circle he 
had so cunningly planned. Sadly I saw my castle of cards 
settle down; grimly I tore up and consigned to the flames 
my serried note-books. I looked at the portrait of Shake- 
speare that stands always on my desk; it seemed to smile. 


Others abide our question: thou art free— 


I murmured bitterly. Matthew Arnold was right. 

For a long time I was in despair. I could hardly eat or 
drink,—I could not sleep at all. The work of half a life- 
time was wasted. And then, one joyful day, I happened to 
be listlessly turning the ieaves of, I think, the Times Literary 
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Supplement—or it may have been the Athene@um—and I came 
upon a discussion that was then apparently engaging the best 
brains of Britain, with occasional incursions by high-brows 
from American Universities, upon the question—‘Who was 
the 3rd Murderer in Macbeth—and why?”’—or words to that 
effect. It woke me from my lethargy. I was like the war- 
horse in Job (xxxix. 25): ‘When he heareth the trumpet he 
saith: Ha, ha: he smelleth the battle afar off, the encourag- 
ing of the captains, and the shouting of the army.” I said 
“Ha, ha” as the Truth—this time the real truth—flashed upon 
me:—the 3rd Murderer in Macbeth was Shakespeare himself. 
This, of course, is to put it crudely, for though I said “Ha 
ha” and the Truth flashed upon me I had, of course, to verify 
it, and when I had done so it presented itself in ano less cer- 
tain but somewhat modified or amplified form. I should 
put it now more exactly if I said—the 3rd Murderer in Mac- 
beth is the embodied spirit of Shakespeare. 

But having now reached that point in the garden where 
this new and wholly unexplored avenue debouches, I will 
ask you to accompany me step by step in my investigations. 
I will not weary you with the discussion in the Supplement— 
or whatever paper it was—for it was almost entirely otiose. 

Everybody agreed that the simple explanation of the in- 
trusion of this third, hitherto unmentioned, murderer which 
is given by the 2nd Murderer—viz., that Macbeth had sent 
him because he mistrusted No. 1 and No. 2 and as aspy or 
to make sure they did not falter—was too simple. There 
was more in it than ¢hat they all agreed, but beyond that 
they did not agree at all. 

In the infinite deal of nothing that they talked there was 
no gleam of light. But they had sent me to the text—and 
I found the text illuminating. What struck me at once—and 
why it had never struck me before is a mystery—was the 
extraordinarily matter-of-course, natural, way in which 
Shakespeare introduces his murderers and the almost sym- 
pathetic light in which he presents them. Take these Mac- 
beth murderers. Says Macbeth (Act III, scene 1) to an 
attendant: 

. attend those men. 
Our pleasure? 

ATTENDANT: They are, my Lord, without the palace gate. 

MACBETH: Bring them before us. 

(Exit Attendant) 


VOL, CLXII. D 
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Macbeth goes on talking to himself and presently comes the 
stage direction: 
(Re-enter Attendant, with two murderers.) 
MACBETH: Now go to the door, and stay there till we 


call. 
(Exit Attendant) 


Just like that. Just as we should say nowadays— 
(Re-enter Butler, with a tray of cocktails.) 


MYSELF: Now go to the pantry and bring more when 
I ring. 
(Exit Butler) 
And Macbeth goes on easily: 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 


ist Mur.: It was, so please your highness. 

And so it goes on, Macbeth treating them as equals and 
emphasizing the fact—read the scene for yourselves—that they 
are men, and men above the average in breeding and courage 
and the qualities that go to the making of men who (I quote 
him) “have a station in the file, and not i’ the worst rank of 
manhood.” 

In the actual scene of the murder of Banquo (scene 3), 
I could not but observe also that the murderers, all three, 
comport themselves with simplicity and discretion and even 
a certain dignity ; as does again the rst Murderer when he re- 
ports the outcome of the transaction and its partial failure. 

These are not, I reflected, like the murderers of other 
Elizabethan dramatists, not, like Webster’s or Tourneur’s or 
Dekker’s or Kyd’s, terrible, bloody, warped, inhuman. They 
are just simple human men going about their ordinary busi- 
ness, earning their wages in the way of their calling and 
taking just that necessary and proper pride in their work as is 
necessary if they are to make a good job of it. WaAy then 
are they different? A light began to dawn upon me. Why 
does Shakespeare make them human and almost sympathetic? 
The light grew clearer. But I would not yet embrace the 
obvious conclusion. Though it blazed upon me as clear as 
the sun at noonday, I would go carefully—I would make sure 
—I would examine all his other plays where murderers are 
and see if they too were so introduced and so presented and 
were of the same character and composition as the murderers 
in Macbeth. 
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I did so; and the result was, to put it quite mildly, stagger- 
ing. In every single play in which Shakespeare introduces 
murderers—and though he is not so lavish of them as he is 
of Kings and does not make them (as indeed you might 
expect) quite so common as fools and jesters, he uses quite a 
good few of them—he introduces them in a simple and 
matter-of-course manner and presents them sympathetically. 
Nay, more; he gives them, occasionally, some of his best lines 
to speak,—a sure test of Shakespeare’s liking for a man. 

And now I began to see clearly, not only the simple 
conclusion to which all this was inevitably leading me—for 
that I had seen at once when I said “Ha, Ha,”—but also how 
perfectly that conclusion would provide its own innate proof, 
would furnish that elusive something which, as I said at 
the beginning of this essay, it was necessary to find in order 
to distinguish the real Truth from the many “shadows and 
counterfeits” which, as Douglas complained, at the battle 
of Shrewsbury, kept masquerading in its garments. 

It was clear, of course, that Shakespeare was a murderer ; 
—not necessarily nor even probably an habitual one, but a 
man who had at one time or another killed a fellow-man. 
Else the status and condition of murderers could not have 
seemed to him so normal and, as he makes Macbeth put it, 
“not i’ the worst rank of manhood,” nor could he have pre- 
sented them in a way so totally different from every other 
Elizabethan dramatist. “But,” you will object—I have been 
expecting and embrace your objection—“you have just proved 
in the same way that Shakespeare was a King and admitted 
you were wrong; and then that he was a Fool or Jester and 
found you were wrong again.” 

Ah! but “mark how a plain tale shall set you down”: see 
how the touchstone of Truth—the real Truth I mean this 
time—when applied will at once inerrably distinguish the true 
truth from the counterfeit. All this business of proving 
Shakespeare to be this, that, or the other, by his mere know- 
ledge of their ways or language or peculiarities was wrong, 
as indeed I saw at the first. It proved too much. Even to 
go by his sympathies was misleading. For a man may sym- 
pathize with Kings, very easily, and yet not be a King. A 
man may sympathize, less easily no doubt, but I conceive it 
to be possible, with lawyers and yet be himself no lawyer. A 
man may, quite naturally, sympathize with fools and yet be 
no fool. I myself, as you may have observed, have a con- 
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siderable sympathy with fools, yet no one reading this paper 
could conceivably, I submit, take me for a fool. 

No. But could anyone sympathize with murderers unless 
he were himself a murderer? You see the difference,—you 
cannot help but see it—it lies there “gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable.” This was the test, this the touchstone. To 
find out which of all Shakespeare’s manifold and catholic 
sympathies was the one impossible to be held except it im- 
plied complete identification. I have found it. In every 
other case a merely vicarious sympathy is natural, possible, 
conceivable. In this case it is not. Zrgo—Shakespeare was 
a murderer. 

I have perhaps been a little hasty in carrying you so swiftly 
to the conclusion, clear as it is, without going through the 
evidence somewhat more in detail, but I was naturally anxious 
to share my discovery with you at once. Let me hark backa 
little. There is not space in this article to go through a 
tithe of all the murderers’ speeches in Shakespeare, but I 
would ask you, bearing the scenes in Macbeth in your mind, 
to look next at the Two Murderers in Richard ///. (Act I, 
scenes 3 and 4.) 

It is significant that the English King hails them on their 
entrance, just as the Scottish King had done, as his fellows 
and equals. 


How now, my hardy, stout-resolvéd mates 
Are you now going to despatch this thing? 


he asks—“this thing” being the murder of Clarence. ‘‘Mates,” 
you observe, and I call it significant because neither Macbeth 
nor Richard of Gloucester were, ordinarily, what you would 
call “matey.” 

But that is a small point. It is scene 4, and the long and 
profoundly philosophical discussion between the two mur- 
derers before they carry out their job—or rather before the 
1st Murderer does it pretty well single-handed—which I wish 
you to study. It will repay your study. I cannot go 
through it here, the text is there for your leisure, but I venture 
to say that as a treatise in moral philosophy—I had almost 
said theology—from the point of view of the man in the 
street or the average middle-class murderer Shakespeare has 
done nothing better. The simple logic of the 1st Murderer 
is strictly admirable, the vacillation and semi-remorse of the 
2nd Murderer is intensely human; and it is impossible to 
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read the whole of this scene without becoming convinced 
that here we have, at last, Shakespeare himself in the persons 
of these two murderers and that the argument carried on 
between them mirrors the argument that was waged between 
Shakespeare’s conscience and temptation on that fatal day 
when he himself succumbed and took a human life. 

It is astonishing to me that this great scene has been 
so little noted. In my judgment it is one of Shakespeare’s 
best; and the 2nd Murderer’s catechism of Conscience may 
well stand comparison with Falstaff’s celebrated catechism 
of Honour. 

I suppose I need hardly point out how this discovery clears 
up everything. More than if I had proved Shakespeare to 
have been Royal and far more than if I had proved him 
to have been a Fool, the fact that he had taken human life 
explains his disappearance from Stratford and the mantle 
of secrecy which he has so successfully wrapped about him- 
self. It used to be said that he had fled because he had 
killed a deer. When the deer-killing was proved a myth, 
his unhappy marriage was made the reason, and it is true 
that a nagging wife and an unhappy home provide a sufficient 
one, till a better can be shown. How much better, how much 
more completely convincing, is this of the killing of a man, 
and how it explains that continued and persistent secrecy 
which has puzzled the world till now! It explains all the 
other matters I have mentioned above, and this as well. It 
explains too the somewhat morbid dwelling upon death and 
a certain indifference to bloodshed which—let us be candid— 
mark some of his plays. Whom it was that he had killed 
I do not pretend to say: —probably I imagine one or both of 
his officious brothers-in-law. But that is of no consequence. 
If you ask me how it was he was able in later life to return 
to Stratford, I reply that the Court influence he had as- 
siduously cultivated and his friendship with Pembroke at 
last enabled him to obtain a pardon from the Crown. It all 
helps to explain his plays and what we know of himself and 
his life in London. It is all of a piece and the more you 
examine it the more convincing it becomes. 

Well; there it is. I take no special credit forit. Read 
carefully every line that Shakespeare has put into the mouths 
of his murderers and you will inevitably and independently 
arrive at the conclusion I have reached. 

WILLIAM BLISS. 








“COMPARATIVE RELIGION” 


HERE can be no doubt that, wrongly directed and 

i misinterpreted, the popular study of Comparative 

Religion is apt to do the student harm. Many of 
the books on the subject have been written by non-Catholics, 
some of whom seem to take no interest in a religion till they 
think it is dead, and then they comment on it like a coroner. 
Further, even when the facts related are really so, as no 
doubt most of them are, the theories and inferences concern- 
ing them are frequently distorted by wrong emphasis. One 
is reminded of the mate who wrote in the ship’s log—“Captain 
sober all day.” 

There are, naturally, some difficulties more or less inherent 
in the subject. One is sure to have fuller and better informa- 
tion about man’s external doings than about his intentions, to 
know more about his ritual and rites than about his beliefs. 
But this does not justify a student adopting “Behaviourist” 
views; rather should it teach him caution. To realize the 
danger of hasty theorizing one has only to forecast what 
might be written some hundred years hence by a professor 
employing such methods in regard to English burial prac- 
tices. From a study of books, inscriptions and photographs 
—“undertaker’s theology and stone-maker’s eschatology’’—an 
amazing travesty of current beliefs would be constructed. 

Closely connected with this danger is another; that, 
namely, of making unjustifiable comparisons. To look on 
the surface only we see how diverse are the entities con- 
sidered. Buddhism was originally a sort of psychological 
system, Confucianism no more than an ethical code, and 
Taoism perhaps no more religious than Hegelianism. But 
there is a craze to classify, it is forgotten that things may 
be not merely different but diverse. We recall a shop sign 
quoted by “Q” in one of his books which runs—‘‘University, 
Pork and Family Butcher.” 

But perhaps the greatest danger coming from the popular 
study of Comparative Religion is that it may very well 
lead some towards Agnosticism. It is quite true that belief 
in the existence of a Supreme Being is one of the preambula 
to Theology proper; it can be proved by Reason. But what 
is to be found on the first page of a Catholic text book is often 
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the last thing to enter the head of the man in the street. 
Many Protestant teachers of religion, for lack of a clear 
philosophy, have not started with fundamental truths and, 
being shy of miracles because of the vogue of Modernism, 
have placed too much weight on a vague appeal to the general 
superiority of Christianity to all other religions, and it is 
precisely this superiority which seems to many ordinary men 
to be reduced to very little, if not actually destroyed, by the 
comparative study of other beliefs. 

What is wanted, then, is to make very clear to such people 
that the existence of a Supreme Being can be known for 
certain from the existence of the world by the light of natural 
reason, without religious faith. The writer remembers the 
astonishment of a prominent Protestant clergyman when this 
was explained to him as the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
Probably he thought Catholics were Fideists, relying for ulti- 
mate certitude on authority alone, whereas the Vatican 
Council would have told him how the Church vindicates the 
rightful claims of reason. 

It is necessary, then, to emphasize the certainty of the 
knowledge of God’s existence attainable by reason. For the 
effect of much modern teaching is not to make people aban- 
don their beliefs, but to make them so uncertain about them 
that the practical result is almost the same. A writer some 
time ago, treating of criminal matters, asserted that the de- 
terrent effect of punishment was in proportion, not so much 
to its severity, as to its certainty. 

If it were made clear to the ordinary man that the existence 
of God can be established independently of all revelation, 
many people would then be able to begin their study of the 
religions of the world with the conviction that one of them 
must be true. 

Father D’Arcy in his book on St. Thomas Aquinas remarks 
(page 162): “St. Thomas almost always speaks in guarded 
terms of the science of his day, whereas he has supreme 
confidence in his metaphysics—and it is clear that he 
sought for an irrefragable proof of the existence of God.” 
But Father D’Arcy also points out that those arguments “de- 
pend upon the truth of the metaphysics already outlined, 
and the distinction between the intelligible and the sensible, 
and consequently they ought to remain untouched in their 
essence by the discoveries of the empirical sciences.” In- 
deed, Theology has dealings with the sciences only through 
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Metaphysics, as the mistress of a house deals with her maids 
through the housekeeper in charge. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, has dismissed the housekeeper, and its alterca- 
tions with the maids have long been known as the “conflict 
between science and religion.” 

Those near enough to the creation of the universe must 
have known of the Creator through recent traditions. They 
had not to appeal to reason. “The Owl of Minerva does not 
start upon her flight till the evening shadows fall.” And 
ordinarily it is true that we live first and philosophize after- 
wards; we must have some material accumulated during the 
“day” on which to work. But to be sure of the existence of 
God we need no more than the evidence of His works. 

Modern indifference, itself due to uncertainty regarding 
fundamentals, breeds another danger—tolerance of possible 
error. Someone may ask—Do not these non-Christian 
peoples, however strange their methods may be, intend to 
worship the true God, and have they not as much right to their 
beliefs and practices as we have to ours? In reply it need 
only be said that it is possible to believe without due warrant. 
Good faith does not exclude bad credentials. St. Thomas 
in his “Contra Gentiles,” speaking of Mohammedanism, says 
some severe things about the carnal character of the promises 
made to its followers, of the foolish admixture of fable in 
their literature, and of the brutal nature of their propaganda. 
But his final refutation of it is based upon its lack of sufficient 
motives of credibility. Its title deeds have no seals of 
authentication. 

The pragmatist will answer—‘‘What matter? People evolve 
the religion which suits them, and we ought to leave it at 
that.” This assumes that religion is man-made and meant 
to accommodate itself to his finite views. Thus, competing 
Protestant sects and missions have caused many people to 
regard themselves as patrons rather than penitents. The story 
goes that when a minister called at a house, the little daughter 
who answered the door said to him: “Mother thanks you very 
much for calling, but she is already suited with a clergyman.” 

But apart from such notions, there is a growing body of 
evidence to show that pagan, man-made religions are very 
far from suiting those whose lives they influence. To quote 
a modern writer, Father Briault in his ‘“Polytheism and 
Fetishism” says (page 87)—‘. . . in the primitive village 
the anger of the shades, knowingly exploited, often brings 
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on grave evils, sometimes with the cost of lives. The shades 
inspire mad terror, and lead people at times to make the 
heaviest sacrifices. Following a supposed injunction of the 
ghosts, whole villages have been known to abandon their 
sites, buildings, banana groves, plantations and fly a day or 
two’s journey away.” 

The same writer also points out what immense evils are 
due amongst savages to the working of secret societies. He 
says (page 178): “It plays a part and exerts an influence of 
hitherto unsuspected magnitude, and when buttressed by 
credulity . . . it has a power which practically knows no 
limits.” The sexual element is obvious enough in pagan 
religions; Father Briault shows that lust for power is also 
a mighty factor, especially among the elder men, for whom 
the secret society is an ideal instrument. And some of their 
proceedings are simply forms of blackmail. 

Because of the practice of secrecy the European observer 
often sees only what the native wishes him to see, which may 
very well be a tolerable “rationalization” of the real goings- 
on. But enough is known to the resident Catholic missionary 
for him to realize from what an abyss of misery and terror 
Christianity releases the so-called “happy savage.” 

This is the final lesson of the science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, properly pursued. There is no need to dwell on the 
good elements to be found everywhere ; in these days they get 
quite sufficient emphasis. Even Magic shows a belief in un- 
seen powers and Fetishism in their nearness to man. Poly- 
theism squares well with the conception that man is made 
after the image of God and Taboo originates from setting 
aside certain places or things for God’s exclusive use. But 
these and other such elements of truth and goodness are 
fragments scattered far and wide, and show no signs in his- 
tory of having been able to combine into a compact and 
coherent whole. And as for the idea that starting from low 
beginnings the elements of religion have been automatically 
purified, and elaborated into a lofty monotheism—this itself 
is the wildest ztiological myth that has ever imposed itself 


on the credulity of man. 
A. G. HERRING. 








THE GRAIL MOVEMENT 


HE World is full of Youth Movements to-day. They 
| spring up in ever increasing numbers, some non-con- 
fessional like the Boy Scouts, some purely Catholic 
like the Jocistes in Belgium and the Neudeutschland in Ger- 
many, some political like the Italian Balilla, others frankly 
anti-Christian like the Comsomol, the Communist League of 
Youth. They all have one characteristic in common, a remark- 
able enthusiasm. They are not blocks of apathetic young 
people whom their elders are trying to galvanize into activity : 
they are keen, alert, interested propagandists with a conscious 
mission. The Holy Father, surveying his world-flock, testi- 
fies to this activity in its midst and reveals its cause. 


It is, indeed, a powerful inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
which is now passing over all the earth, drawing especi- 
ally the souls of the young to the highest Christian ideals, 
raising them above human respect, rendering them ready 
for every sacrifice, even the most heroic. (Caritate Christi.) 


Among these recent Catholic movements there must now be 
counted one which, in its few years of existence, has already 
achieved a great success : I refer to ‘‘The Grail.’’ Its 15,000 
members, its twenty-five Grail-houses, have made it already a 
force in Holland, its country of origin. It is well established 
in Berlin where it has three houses and some thousands of 
members ; it has begun its missionary activities by settlements 
in the Dutch East Indies, and quite recently it has opened 
two houses in London. It is Catholic through and through, 
and its object is to win the world for Christ, by enlisting the 
younger members of the ‘‘devoted female sex’’ in the Apos- 
tolate. Here, certainly, is a programme for enthusiasts; a 
programme whose very vastness might prove its undoing 
were not the energy of its members skilfully directed into safe 
and fruitful channels and youthful inexperience guided past 
yawning pitfalls. This work is undertaken by the ‘‘Ladies 
of the Grail,’’ known in Holland as ‘‘the Women of 
Nazareth.”’ 

They are members of a Religious Congregation, founded 
originally in Holland, near the Hague, in 1921 by the Rev. 
J. van Ginneken, S.J., with the approval of the Bishop of 
Haarlem. Like the White Cross of Germany, the Medical Mis- 
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sionary Society of America and the Company of St. Paul in 
Italy, the Congregation is the outcome of a new development 
in religious life in the Church. Many women, alive to the 
spiritual needs and the particular dangers of our own day, 
have longed to lead dedicated lives, like Our Lord’s original 
entourage, and while mixing with the world, to form part of 
a religious organization from which to draw their inspiration, 
their rule of life and specific guidance in the service of God. 
Wonderful has been the provision made in the Church to 
meet these aspirations. Father Martindale, writing in THE 
MONTH (August, 1932), shows how these desires, which seem 
to have been long latent everywhere, are now springing into 
flower under the blessing of authority and the stimulus of 
modern conditions. There are to-day new tasks and new sorts 
of work to be done and they demand new methods. The 
Church has always encouraged a wide interpretation of re- 
ligious life, fitting it to the needs of the time. She encourages 
alike the Marys and the Marthas. She has blessed not only 
the great old Religious Orders whose subjects lead a life of 
contemplation and praise, shut off from the world behind a 
double grille, but also the newer Congregations whose mem- 
bers lead an active life in the world the better to work in it 
for God, who, indeed, ‘‘fulfils Himself in many ways.’’ 

That is not to say that the path of the pioneer has always 
been easy. When St. Francis de Sales founded the Order 
of the Visitation with the express purpose of visiting the poor 
in their own homes, good people were so scandalized and 
raised so great a storm of protest, that he was obliged to with- 
draw his nuns from their work of mercy to the safe shelter of 
enclosed life, and it was left to St. Vincent de Paul to estab- 
lish the Sisters of Charity ‘‘whose cloister is the street.’’ 

This new Congregation, the Women of Nazareth, had 
aimed, in the first instance, at the conversion to the Faith of 
non-Catholic girls and women, and were doing much good 
work in that way by means of retreat-houses and other social 
enterprises. But in 1929 their diocesan decreed that what was 
even more needed was the conversion of Catholics—to the full 
realization of the vast implications of their Faith, and par- 
ticularly of the duty of being, according to their talents, 
Apostles. And so, in March of that year, the Grail, as we 
know it, was born, in obedience and sacrifice, into what has 
proved its providential vocation. 

These Ladies of the Grail mix still more freely in the world 
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than do the Sisters of Charity and the nursing Orders, and 
though, whilst at home in their Mother House, they wear a 
religious habit, they dress according to the fashion of the 
day when they are at work in the world. The fact that 
they look like the people around them is clearly a considerable 
advantage in their work: it is indeed a necessity. In this 
matter, too, they do but follow others. Time and again the 
foundresses of Religious Orders have chosen the simple dress 
of the period for their daughters in the hope of being incon- 
spicuous. Thus the members of a Congregation founded in the 
middle of the last century, dressed like widow ladies of their 
time, in order that they might the more easily work among 
the non-religious poor, but changing fashions have defeated 
them and turned their simple secular dress into a recognizable 
religious habit. And long before them the Venerable Mary 
Ward (1585—1645), a Yorkshire woman, founded a Congre- 
gation for the education of girls, which was originally meant 
to pursue its work without the safeguards (which are also 
impediments !), of enclosure and the religious habit. She, 
it is true, suffered the fate of the far-sighted pioneer and her 
Congregation, after affording the material of endless discus- 
sion amongst canonists,’ was suppressed in its original form 
during her own lifetime. But, though later on it was revived 
in substance, and flourishes as the ‘‘Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary”’ to-day, certain aspects of her bold conception 
have had to wait for their realization till our own time. In 
this sense the Grail and similar bodies are actually in the line 
of an old tradition. 

The religious training of members of the Congregation, the 
nucleus of the whole Movement, follows the usual course. 
In a two-and-a-half year novitiate spent at the Mother House 
the novice is prepared for the special life that lies before her. 
The rule stresses self-abnegation and obedience. It is clear 
that, in proportion to the lack of the usual outside helps to 
perfection given by community life and observance, religious 
garb and some measure at least of enclosure, the inner de- 
velopment of character must be doubly thorough and sound. 
As the aspirant is later to be given considerable liberty and 
will be called on frequently to rely on her own judgment and 
take decisive action, she has above all to acquire supernatural 
prudence. She has to learn to use her liberty with self-con- 


2 See THe Montu, 1928, 1929, ‘‘Mary Ward’s Great Enterprise,’’ by Leo 
Hicks, S.J. 
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trol, to check the power of initiative given her by the strictest 
submission to discipline, and to be unstintedly generous of 
herself. 

Once she has passed her novitiate the member of the Con- 
gregation is sent out to her Apostolate of Grail work, but 
throughout her life she remains in close contact with the 
Mother House. For one complete day in every month, again 
for one month in every year, and for one year in every six, 
she returns there to renew her fervour. Thus it is clear that 
the Grail spirit is by no means an easy compromise between 
the world and the cloister, in which the religious chooses the 
pleasantest side of each life and combines them in a comfort- 
able existence. She has ‘‘to use the world yet with restraint.”’ 
It is a serious vocation, entailing a high ideal of service and 
selflessness, as well as special personal qualifications in which 
ability to lead and readiness to obey are present in equal pro- 
portions. 

The work of the Congregation, to which this sifting and 
training and testing are the prelude, lies, as has been said, 
chiefly among girls and young women of all classes from after 
school age onwards. Its aim is to maintain and foster and de- 
velop the religious training already received and to turn good 
Catholics into veritable apostles. Thus is illustrated the fact 
that the pursuit of moral perfection is not the concern only of 
those who are technically ‘‘religious,’’ for these children take 
no vows, yet the “‘first and greatest’? commandment applies 
to them, as does the exhortation to be perfect ‘‘like their 
Heavenly Father.’’ Simple membership of the Grail in no 
way presumes future membership of the Congregation, any 
more than a childhood passed in a convent school is expected 
to result in a religious vocation. On the contrary, marriage 
is looked on as the natural vocation of most of the members 
and considerable attention is paid to fitting them to be the 
mothers of the future. The greatest respect for the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony is instilled into them and the highest 
ideals of married life are set before them. But in and through 
the Grail-centres members are always kept in close touch with 
religious who are thus enabled—and this is the chief distinc- 
tion of the Movement—to influence them directly during the 
whole period of adolescence; whereas normally those who 
train children in convent schools, however admirably, are 
compelled, like the poor hen that fosters ducklings, to see 
their charges swim away from them on the waters of life at 
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the most critical time of their development. And never in 
the history of the world has that first independent voyage been 
more fraught with peril. Educators of girls everywhere have 
to face the same problem. Everywhere,—to put the matter in 
its most favourable light—good schools and good Catholic 
homes are turning out girls in thousands who, as they ap- 
proach womanhood, are flung at once from a warm atmos- 
phere of quiet piety into the temptations of a new world whose 
aims and ideals are, most of them, in direct opposition to all 
they have been taught to hold sacred. Bewildered by the con- 
trast, and intoxicated with their new liberty, often intensified 
by a sudden increase of money to spend, they are apt either 
to lose their heads completely or to succumb within a year or 
so to the low ideals of the world. 

A steadying influence is needed, an attraction which will 
hold the girl during those formative years and permit her 
character to set in a Catholic mould. This influence, this at- 
traction, this character-building, it is the high function of the 
Ladies of the Grail to supply, and the following is the method 
they follow. In whatever centre they are invited or permitted 
to settle, they establish one or more Grail-houses, each of 
which is staffed by two or three Ladies of the Congregation 
who are in continual residence, working in close co-operation 
with the parish priest, or priests ; for one Grail-house usually 
serves three or four parishes. These centres provide for the 
girl-members all the amenities of a club, with sports, even- 
ing classes and recreational and cultural facilities. The girls 
come in their leisure hours and find there occupation, com- 
panionship and interest. The atmosphere is strongly Catholic 
and there is, in each centre, a chapel where normally the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved. When groups are thus as- 
sociated the work of individual development is begun, for 
the Movement, though controlled from above, has to be built 
up by the members themselves. They are taught not to rest 
content with being merely educated and entertained in the 
Grail-centres, but, as soon as possible after joining, to learn 
to spread the Movement. To each, on entering, a special 
task in the Grail and in the milieu in which she lives is given, 
according to her capacity. Here the possibilities are endless, 
from the distribution of the Grail paper or the organizing of 
the sports, to providing the music for the plays or studying the 
Youth Movements of other countries. Every activity of the 
kind is not only helpful in itself, but it is valuable, because we 
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are all prone to take a special interest in a thing which we 
ourselves are creating. Moreover, independence and a capacity 
to stand alone being the qualities most admired to-day, girls 
readily respond to an appeal for initiative on their part, rather 
than dumb acquiescence in a cut-and-dried programme im- 
posed upon them. So they themselves think out schemes for 
spreading the Grail and the value of their co-operation is 
shown by the growth of the enrolled members in little more 
than four years to the remarkable total of 15,000, a number 
daily increasing. Such a result could never have been achieved 
by the unaided zeal of the hundred Ladies of the Grail who, 
at present, compose the Congregation. 

The corporate sense is fostered in members in many ways 
but in none more surely than by the Grail plays. These remark- 
able productions have achieved such renown that the Move- 
ment is sometimes credited with making the organizing of 
such demonstrations its chief object. In reality, they occupy 
only a small part of the life of the Movement, yet such is the 
impression created by these spectacles that it would be im- 
possible to write about the Grail without mentioning them. 

This development of the dramatic instinct, and the unique 
form which the Grail has given it, originated in a continuous 
search for plays for the girls to act; for in Holland, as in 
most countries to-day, there is a strong love of the theatre. 
Shakespeare was acted, and the plays of Ghéon and a number 
of Catholic stage productions, but they did not fit the need. 
Their casts were too small compared with the membership, 
and looking on is no part of the Grail tradition! Then an 
experiment was tried with the morality play of ‘‘Everyman,”’ 
each part being entrusted to ten actors—and the solution was 
at hand. Now, by means of plays written by themselves, the 
Ladies of the Grail stage whole sagas of Catholic doctrine, 
plays in which there is no heroine, no star. Instead, mass 
moves against mass in a vast stadium, while chorus-speaking 
carries the words of the play to an audience of between thirty 
and forty thousand people. In the recent pageant of the life 
of St. Lydwina the number of performers was limited by the 
size of the stadium of Schiedam to seven thousand. The 
technical details of the production were beyond all praise, as 
was the art which founded so inspiring a play on the life of 
a saint, the child of humble people, who was crippled at the 
age of fifteen and thereafter spent in bed the remaining thirty- 
five years of life which remained to her. To say that in this 
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play the doctrines of the Communion of Saints and of the 
happiness of suffering were brought home with extraordinary 
power will give some idea of the teaching value of this new 
method which the Grail has evolved for the service of God. 

The modern love of dancing too has been turned to account, 
but the Grail, discovering that secular music has, by its intri- 
cate and involved movements, divorced itself from the true 
dance, has learned to translate into rhythmic movement the 
great plain-song canticles of the Church. The beauty of the 
Sanctus so expressed is an inspiration.’ It is this progressive 
modernity of the Grail that is attracting to it many girls of the 
educated classes. They find there the opportunity of develop- 
ing their talents along Catholic lines, yet in harmony with 
what is good in the spirit of the age, and step by step with 
their increase of secular knowledge. They are naturally a 
great power in the Movement, and there is one Grail-house in 
Holland whose membership consists entirely of University 
graduates. Some of these help with the literary and artistic 
side of the work; others devote themselves to the study of 
social questions particularly as they affect women, but whole 
fields lie waiting for development. The possibilities of the 
cinema, that colossal influence both for good and for evil, are 
being studied, and much, it is felt, can be done to rescue sport 
for women from those unCatholic developments which have 
appeared in Italy and in the Balkans. 

Certainly, originality of outlook is not frowned on in the 
Movement ; this attitude and the fact that the Grail includes 
girls of every class has the great advantage of preventing any- 
thing like a dead level of mediocrity. One of the dangers that 
may befall a mass movement is that its members may be so 
organized and disciplined that they become mere pieces of 
mechanism subordinated to the good of the whole machine. 
But the Grail is a mass movement of individuals, each with 
her own life to be lived for God according to her particular 
vocation. The great care given in helping girls to choose 
their secular career is in keeping with this spirit and a Grail- 
house has been set apart for the purpose, where they may 
go for advice and testing. The strong insistence of character- 
training in the Grail-centres also prevents uniformity: the 
ideal of individual development is in fact set forth very hap- 
pily in the decoration of one of the Grail chapels. Round 
the walls a dozen different flowers are represented, each grow- 

2 See ‘‘The Grail’? (C.T.S.: 2d.), by Lady Cecil Kerr, pp. 26-27; The 
Universe, May 19, 1933, P- 12. 
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ing as God made it, different from its neighbour in colour, 
in height, in shape, in habit: yet all beautiful. So, says the 
Grail, God has created souls, each with its own special pur- 
pose in His scheme. The Grail prayer enforces this teaching : 
“Lord, let me grow into that for which Thou hast destined 
me.” 

Within the Grail, moreover, there are degrees of member- 
ship, each determined by the measure in which individuals 
have developed its spirit and each distinguished by the colours 
of its official dress. There are ceremonies of initiation, and 
members pass from one degree to another at the discretion of 
their own ‘‘Chief Leaders,’’ and in certain cases, according 
to the votes of their companions. Active membership ceases 
normally at marriage, though an enthusiastic Grail girl will 
not lose her sympathy with the work even then. The happy, 
spring-like spirit of the Movement is aptly indicated by its 
fondness for bright colours in dress and decoration. The pic- 
tures here reproduced show only some of the varieties of 
costume and colour, which are worn when the wearers are en- 
gaged in any Grail function. 


Such then in merest outline is a sketch of this most hopeful 
and inspiring Movement, drawn from its actual work in its 
parent country, Holland. It is well worth the close study of all 
zealous Catholics, not because of any novelty of aim, for 
that is shared by all associations of Catholics trying to fulfil 
their duty of developing the Faith in themselves and spread- 
ing it in their surroundings, but because of its determined 
effort to demonstrate the essential joy of Christianity and to 
“‘baptize’’ all human activities by associating them with the 
direct worship of God. And as regards its specific work of 
helping the young womanhood of the Church to be ‘‘whole- 
time’’ Catholics, recognizing the necessary place of prayer, 
sacrifice and service in the Catholic equipment, that has, as 
we have implied, its assurance of permanence and increase 
by its intimate association with a Religious Congregation, 
securing both unity and continuity. 

God has manifestly blessed the Movement in Holland. 
Is there, it may be asked, any need for it, or any likelihood 
of its success, in this country? For the Grail only goes where, 
with episcopal approbation, it can supply a need: it is far 
from wishing to supplant other similar work. For instance, 
for that reason it has not sought to enter Belgium, where the 
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admirable and widespread ‘‘Jociste’? Movement would make it 
superfluous. Well, as for our need, we have, as the last issue 
of THE MONTH made lamentably plain, always with us a 
terrible Leakage problem, affecting not only the poor, op- 
pressed by hard industrial conditions, but also the educated 
and well-to-do, infected by the prevailing worldliness. Into 
a world, not only indifferent to religion, but with many of 
its youth definitely working for its overthrow,’ our Catholic 
girlhood now has to step. By some means or other—and the 
Church supplies many—their religious education in its fullest 
sense must be continued after they leave the shelter of school 
if they are to ward off successfully the open and subtle attacks 
on their faith and morality which they are sure to encounter, 
and carry, as they ought, the war into the enemies’ country. 
It would seem that no body, which aims so effectively as the 
Grail does to accomplish this double object, can in our cir- 
cumstances to-day be thought superfluous. There are, of 
course, many sodalities ready to receive them, and there are 
societies which offer them opportunities of doing some par- 
ticular Catholic work. To the steady practical girl with a 
definite religious outlook, such associations will at once ap- 
peal. Within them she can develop her Catholic life to the 
full. But not every girl, just ‘‘emancipated,’’ will maintain 
her former devotional practices or take up work of a parti- 
cular kind, and the trouble is that it is just this liberty- 
loving, life-enjoying, type of girl, with no liking for routine 
and rule, who is in the greatest danger of drifting from the 
Church into purely secular associations alien to the Catholic 
spirit, unless she is anchored early. The Grail with its 
strongly developed social side attracts such girls. They like 
its joyous atmosphere, its bright uniforms, its very uncon- 
ventionality. And, once they have joined, the Movement 
will have failed lamentably if they do not absorb fairly soon 
its spirit of happy service, and realize that God does indeed 
love the cheerful giver. 

And, on the other hand, the intelligent girl, alertly Catholic, 
whose eyes are opened to the real romance of the struggle 
against ‘‘the spirits of wickedness in high places’’ which work 
through the secular atheistic movement of our time, finds 
here work after her own heart. To her there is a fascination 


2 Atheistic Communism, as Father Watt told the Conference of Religious 
Teaching Orders at Carshalton on June roth, has a club of 400 members 
amongst the undergraduates at Oxford, and every University in the country 
has similar ‘‘cells,’’ for Communism offers a cause and a programme to youth 


deprived of real religion. : 
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in countermining the enemy and using his own weapons to de- 
feat himself, in forming pro-God ‘‘cells’’ in shops and offices 
and universities. Life is full of adventure in a pro-God 
Movement with members as keenly pro-God as its opponents 
are anti-God. The plan of campaign is laid before the mem- 
bers. They are shown that the strongest form of defence is 
attack and they are urged to be ‘“‘bold, dangerous, and in- 
fectious Catholics,’’ inoculating those round them with the 
love of God, as deliberately as the Bolsheviks try to infect, 
with hatred of Him, those within their reach. 

The Cardinal Archbishop, always keen to utilize every in- 
fluence for good has approved the Grail in his diocese. Al- 
ready London girls are joining the Grail. Leaders are being 
trained in the Head House at 58 Sloane Street, and a Grail 
House for members has been opened in the north of the city. 
But it is too early yet to say exactly on what lines the Move- 
ment will develop in England. With its immense powers 
of adaptability, it will, doubtless, evolve a specially British 
type of Grail girl who, whatever differences she may out- 
wardly display, will be at one with her sisters everywhere 
in wholehearted and joyous work for the greatest of all causes, 


the winning of the world for Christ. 
E. BOLAND. 





Shut Out 


HAD been wandering far afield, 

Leaving both door and window wide, 
Nor dreamed a troop of wastrel waifs 
Entered my dwelling to abide. 


When I returned, footsore and fain 
To gain my home, the rabble rout 
Filled all the place, and I 

Was left without ! 


And through the lattices I saw 
Disorder’s hurly-burly spoil 
My swept and garnished home, and thieves 
Ravish the hoardings of my toil. 
Worse than the first the final state 
Of my poor house . . . and how to win 
An entrance? Seeing that the key 
Is with the thieves within! 
G. GWYN. 








“ PUBLIC-SCHOOL”’ RELIGION 


R. ARNOLD LUNN has collected eight essays 
M dealing with “Public School Religion,” and pre- 

fixes to them one of his own, charging schools 
with neglect of religious teaching; to which indictment the 
rest are answers. He points out that all our great schools 
include chapel and chaplain, and yet, after school-days, a 
young man seems to have got very little from either. He in- 
clines to believe that ‘‘the overwhelming majority of modern 
boys automatically drop the practice of their religion when 
they leave school.” They are not hostile to it, but it ceases 
to “count” in their lives. They know no Christian history, 
and no apologetics. No wonder, perhaps, seeing that “only 
a small minority” of masters are Christians “in any proper 
sense of the term.’”’ Yet even an atheist ought to be able 
to teach the history and philosophy which account for our 
civilization; and a Mr. H. G. Wells or a Mr. Joad ought, as 
men of culture, to be unable to make the silly mistakes they 
do. Mr. Lunn was at Harrow from 1902 to 1907, and testi- 
fies that that history and that philosophy were quite neglected, 
so that a boy, educated there, would be quite unable to ap- 
preciate what he saw, when travelling abroad, It is a great 
pity, thinks Mr. Lunn, that the study of Paley’s Zvidences 
is not a compulsory part of University education, as once it 
was, anyway at Cambridge. A very little logic would save 
young men from succumbing to the @ Priori assertions and 
beggings of the question proper to inferior men of science 
nowadays. This may be no more the Age of Faith, but it 
certainly is the Age of Credulity. The vindication of the 
New Testament and its reliability is similarly quite neglected, 
and need not be. Writers like Ramsay and Salmon—not to 
mention, Frank Morison—could well be read, establishing a 
young man’s mind in security about the historical origins of 
his Faith. Mr. Lunn interpolates, here, the suggestion that 
the home cannot be fully counteracted by the school; may it 
not be the home, not the school, which is responsible for 
irreligion? Well, Mr. Lunn reminds us that his own father 
was very religious; but agrees that the two of them were too 
temperamentally different for the son to derive much direct 
help from his father. Mr. Joad too recognizes the difference 
between the generations. Men and women are coming to 
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maturity who have no religion, feel no need of any, and are 
very unhappy: the rate of suicide is “abnormally high.” 
Parents are mot, to-day, “presumably” Christian. 

What is the remedy? A new “order of preachers”: a 
change in curriculum: the introduction of historical and 
apologetic books, even though much of what is now taught 
must be jettisoned. (Those who say: “It can’t be: the boys 
have to pass examinations . . .”, don’t really care about 
the religion that they are letting slide, though they profess 
it.) Boys may be “put off” Christianity if it is taught as a 
“subject”; well, they may; but at present it isn’t given even 
the sporting chance of interesting them. And if many do 
forget their Paley and their Salmon, not all will forget. And 
all can remember at least that they ave had a rational 
foundation for their Faith. No: such reasoners don’t really 
care. If X drops a ball at a critical moment of the Harrow 
and Eton match, #e cares—everyone cares terribly! If he 
drops his Faith—who cares? Catholics, certainly, care: the 
Catholic has a pride in his Church greater even, than that 
which other boys may have in their school. Of course, 
Modernism, with its snobbish desire to “conciliate the modern 
mind,” and its recurrent fits of nerves, is responsible for much 
of this. In short: public school Christianity, so runs the 
indictment, is xot Christian. At best, as a rule, .it is good 
pagan ethics. Its centre of gravity is wot “heaven.” The 
schools don’t coach their boys for supernatural “honours”. . . 
Even preparation for Confirmation is in the hands of men of 
whom “only a small minority are orthodox Christians.” No. 
The whole system wants changing. Sentiment has been sub- 
stituted for logic and reason, and these latter are the 
foundation on which we should build. 

Now first, is Mr. Lunn simply generalizing from his own 
recollections, and unaware of later improvements? The head 
master of Eton thinks so. Confirmation is much better pre- 
pared-for: relations between boys and masters are so much 
more intimate that discussions on serious subjects can take 
place without the embarrassment which “would have been 
normal” in his own days (p. 59): “I am very greatly de- 
ceived if the general attitude of a boy at the top of the 
school towards religion is not far healthier and better than 
that of my contemporaries and myself” (pp. 62, 77); an 
“amazing change” has come over missionary literature (p. 
63): much has been done to adapt chapel services, though 
they apparently do fail to arouse in boys any desire to worship 
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(p. 65): science is not so irreligious as it was (p. 75) :no sane 
person doubts that the condition of religion is better now, 
in England, than 100 years ago, and the public schools too 
must have improved (p. 76). The Bishop of Bradford, too, 
admits some slight improvement, “here and there.” There 
are better books on the Bible; but such improvement as 
exists affects, he fears, only the teaching of “divinity” in the 
top forms. The head master of Westminster does not know 
of any public school where free discussion of difficulties be- 
tween master and boys is not “an established practice,” in 
the sixth form anyway. 

I too have to look back, and I too suppose that things have 
improved, since the public schools are less conceited than 
they were, and have tuned up a// their teaching. When I 
learnt anything (save what spontaneously interested me), this 
was due to the personal character of such and such master. 
Very few had the courage to appeal to my individuality, or 
to reveal their own. The only master who taught me any 
literature, liked it himself, showed it, was “ragged’’ because 
of this, but communicated it to me. Mr. Bowen was in so 
many ways remarkable, that he “got away with” his immense 
eccentricities; but everyone felt (I think rightly) that he 
was an “agnostic.” Another master, very eccentric too, yet 
made you feel, somehow, that he was “holy”: you did not 
“rag” him—his Christian “affection” for everyone was so 
manifest. My own house-master was cultured, terribly in 
earnest, and all for Manliness: he set my religious teeth on 
edge. In this book, the Rev. Mr. Owen, once a master at 
Harrow, says that he was amazed how well Greek Testament 
papers were done—well, anybody could do them well in the 
way in which you were expected to; just like any Greek 
author; there was nothing religious about ‘hat; and he says 
(pp. 177, 178) that there was a “religious group” of boys in 
one house—certainly ; there were several ; but that had nothing 
to do with /eaching: their leaders belonged, I think, to a few 
great Quaker families. Anyway, you began “New Testament” 
only towards the end of your school life: practically all pre- 
paratory-school teaching, and the mass of public-school 
teaching, was “Old Testament.” I got not one single idea 
from these Scripture lessons; nor from Confirmation classes ; 
nor from any clergyman, nor from sermons—I remember 
exactly one as having “impressed” me, preached by Bishop 
Gore, and that too was because of his spiritual personality. 
However, my recollections may not be typical. I was 
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pursuing an alternately “Romanizing” and agnostic road, and 
anything that Harrow could have supplied me with would 
merely have irritated me. And Mr. Lunn’s book makes it 
clear that such schools are anxious about their spiritual state. 
The head master of Eton now makes a far better use of the 
Bible than was shown to us: he picks and chooses, beginning 
with the “great stories” of Old Testament, Gospels and Acts: 
after School Certificate age, he says (p. 61) that the “choice 
is wide’”—prophets, epistles, church-history, comparative re- 
ligion, missionary lives . . . “or of course,” he adds, as a 
really naive afterthought, the boy “can be instructed in the 
outlines of the Christian Faith’! The head master of West- 
minster can provide remarkable lists of lectures given, and 
books available, in his school; and the head master of Leys 
(p. 128) says that religion there is made to centre wholly 
around the Person and Life of Our Lord, which is a great 
improvement, assuredly. He rightly says that the Old 
Testament inevitably tended to start a child off with wrong 
(é.e., imperfect) ideas about God: and that the figure of 
Christ had been allowed to lapse into the inane suggestions 
of most religious art. This paper is of exceptional interest. 
So, too, is that by Mr. Ivor Gibson, of Charterhouse, to my 
mind the most original in the book. [Illness occasioned his 
reflecting upon life—after all, one has to live it. Whom 
should he choose to “be like’? He succumbed to ;“the 
haunting beauty of Christ, who,” he knew, “was always in my 
background.” His habit has been, since then, to suggest to a 
boy or young man that he should “follow the Christian way 
of life for, say, three years.” If it fails, he can abandon it 
with a clear conscience anyway. And meanwhile, it will at 
least have not been more ignoble to follow Christ, even de- 
ludedly, than to be deluded by following Lenin. He does 
not, however, content himself with just saying: “have a try 
at it’; he sets down, though “almost at random” (p. 205), 
the sorts of difficulties that boys bring up to him, and the 
sorts of lines he takes in regard of them. He adds that at 
present Charterhouse is divided into four parts, each part 
attending a series of 12 lectures a year. So each boy, in 4 
years, will have attended 12 lectures on each of the subjects 
—The Life of Christ; the Life of the Saints both ancient and 
modern; the Early History of the Church, and Christian 
Apologetics. 

I gladly agree, then, that there is improvement, inasmuch 
as the schools are anxious, and experimenting. I doubt if 
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they will succeed, for, I fear it is (humanly speaking) too 
late. The damage is done. All these writers certainly agree 
with Mr. Lunn in so far as he says that there is a sort of 
collapse of religion (other than the Roman Catholic) in this 
land. Dr. Alington owns that it is “lamentable” that this 
generation should “sit so loosely to its religion” (p. 54): 
school religion is “very puzzled,” very “inarticulate,” and 
“no one can regret more than I do that it bears so little fruit 
in the support of organized religion later on” (p. 76). The 
whole paper by the Bishop of Bradford (pp. 81—105) though 
not all of it about school religion, is very pessimist. There 
is little worship, and even where it is “regular, ‘knowledge 
and intelligence with regard to the Faith is often sadly to 
seek” (p. 85). It is, he insists, the parent who does not care 
whether or no his son is taught a definite religion, or any. 
Nor are the masters, as a rule, in any way fitted to supplement 
home-influence (p. 94). He pictures the collapse which has 
occurred in belief, and which has extended itself to the 
sexual area, going on to infect ideals of social service or 
commercial probity (pp. 101—2). The head master of West- 
minster, Dr. Costley- White, at least twice (pp. 108, 118), in- 
sists that ‘‘public school religion” differs in no way from 
“parish-church” religion. But that makes it all the worse. For 
he hardly denies that the one and the other have broken down, 
even though he thinks that the Bible, no more “the unheeded 
adjunct of the family breakfast-table, is being thoughtfully, 
humbly, and eagerly studied by an ever-increasing number of 
persons, both old and young” (p. 115)! He has to urge that 
the real revolt is against a “medieval churchmanship,” “the 
pseudo-Catholicism of the Churches.” We return to this. 
The optimistic article by Mr. Bisseker of Leys, more occupied 
with suggestions of what should be done than with criticisms 
of what is not done, is balanced by the ‘profoundly pessi- 
mistic one by Mr. Owen, who states roundly (p. 174) that the 
“business of the schools is to teach [what Christian evidence 
is], and the infinite importance of the truths for which it 
vouches. . . This has not been done so far in the public 
schools as a whole, certainly not before the War, and even 
less, I gather, since.” He too insists that they have taught 
(so far as they faught anything) that “the only thing that 
matters in religion is morals, and that about morals all decent 
people think alike.” His practical suggestions are excellent ; 
but they witness, on the whole, to what does zot happen. Mr. 
Gibson asks, sensibly (p. 198), whether it isn’t futile to teach 
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Christian morals “to boys who reject Christ” ;—and again 
we get a hint of how complete has been the disarray of the 
English religious mind, since it admitted, having rejected 
Catholic authority, that no one at all, save conscience and 
the Spirit, was to teach anyone what was true; but that one 
simply couldn’t afford to have people misbehaving, especially 
in a capitalist society, and, therefore, must uphold Christian 
morality. This is what Matthew Arnold canonized in his 
famous phrase (interestingly excoriated again and again in 
this book)—“Religion is Morality touched with Emotion.” 
Give up Reason ; concentrate on behaving decently and main- 
taining social order: and colour everything up with such 
emotions as art, or tradition, or rhetoric, or sentiment at 
eventide can supply you with. Never mind whether or no it 
is rue. Mr. Force Stead, chaplain of Worcester, Oxford, 
asks: “Is Christianity taught at our public schools? No! it is 
neither caught nor taught” (pp. 211, 214). This assonance is 
due to someone’s having said that Christianity is an ‘“‘atmos- 
phere,” to be caught, not taught, just as someone else said it 
must be walked, not talked. We accept these not-useless 
phrases, but note that their point here is that, in the public 
schools, Christianity is meither taught, nor caught: and we 
tolerate the jingles because God knows how many men we 
have known who nobly “walk” it, though not one word could 
they ever say about it. The best that this writer can tell 
us seems to be that he does “not think that mos? boys (italics 
mine) come from homes where Christianity has been given 
up . . . (Most of them) have Bibles, and prayer books 
“presented to them by their parents” (p. 219). If so, I 
incline to ask—isn’t the gift all too often just a sop to the 
conscience? ‘My boy—I have never said one word to you 
about what God is; what Christ is. But I trust that you will 
always behave as the True Son of your Mother. Here is a 
Bible. Peruse it. God bless you!” That sounds rather un- 
kind, but it was pretty well what / got. However, I repeat, 
we dare not say there have been no improvements. The one 
thing I can zot believe is, that anything much more explicit, 
homogeneous, solidly authorized, in the way of religious in- 
struction, is given now. 

Now let us ask: Have things been much better where 
Catholics had control? Yes; much better: but not nearly. 
good enough. Dr. Alington can inquire whether we have 
made religion “secure” (p. 72) in the “upper classes” of 
the lands that we have for centuries “dominated.” We have 
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not. For several reasons. Wherever anything is “traditional,” 
you tend to go on just through routine. The shattered civili- 
zation of England has caused it not only to forget, but to 
defy its old traditions. Each side therefore has something 
to regret. England, from the date of its religious revolution, 
has tried to maintain a Christian religious life, and, according 
to this book and all contemporary observation, has failed. 
Catholics, on their side, in or out of England, have been so 
desperately anxious to keep what they have always had, and 
have always rightly treasured, that they did not notice what 
was happening around them, or noticed it only in order to 
dislike it, and so, to think it altogether wrong. Man's diffi- 
culty in raising himself above his contemporary social level 
is terrific, and hence the effort is apt to be intermittent. 
Again: Catholics have constantly fought for the Super- 
Natural. In doing so, they may easily have neglected the 
Natural. It is, even, comparatively easy to fight for meta- 
physical or divine Truths that are not “here,” not noticing 
that one is disregarding humbler virtues concerned with what 
is here, so that social conditions and financial methods re- 
main unchanged and unrebuked. Thus we, even Catholics, 
provide fine material to the Bolshevik rhetorician. 
Therefore, however much I may condemn the religion 
taught in the Protestant public schools, I must not be re- 
garded as applauding our own methods, as if wholly suc- 
cessful. This does not mean that I forget the difference 
between Latin countries and our own. Abroad, minds are 
very logical: wills are apt to reject with hatred what the 
mind does not admit: parties, as once on a time in England 
and as may happen again, really do dislike one another. 
When the head master of Westminster half congratulates 
Harrow’s education (p. 109) on at least having set Mr. 
Lunn’s “critical faculty to work’”’; because otherwise he could 
not have “even imagined himself an agnostic” when leaving 
school (“when I was at Eton, we were all more or less 
agnostics,” says Mr. Hollis! p. 267): he must surely know 
that he is “bluffing.” If public-school religious-teaching is 
successful in proportion as it enables a boy to criticize (and 
Mr. Costley-White must surely know the sort of impish glee 
that a boy takes in pulling things to pieces), :it is just de- 
structive; for, there is not the faintest hint that it a/so pro- 


* I don’t discuss Mr. Hollis’s contribution, for he writes about religious education 
at Stonyhurst, and does not, therefore, deal with the “ Public-School” religion 
which is the theme of the other essayists. 
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vides him with principles, or even motives, for putting things 
together again. Humpty Dumpty! 

No. It is not a reason for congratulation, if 18-year-old 
boys leave their school “‘agnostics."" They do so (when they 
do) because they simply feel that, compared with the rest 
of their education, and the things that they have been taught 
to care for, Religion is not really important, and no one 
agrees about it. “My people are so and so:, my instinct is 
so and so: decent folk, made up of a mixture of Kipling’s 
‘If’ and of his ‘East of Suez,’ are so and so: I suppose I 
shall be so and so: and if I am, I shall get through, without 
too much letting myself or other people down. . .” But 
if you are not sure, you can’t care very much. And if you 
don’t care, everything will proceed in the “by default” way 
suggested by this book. 

Now, in it, there is little—remarkably little—that is “anti- 
Catholic.” The head master of Eton would shift the Catholic 
centre of gravity to Hell. Catholics can assure their pupils 
(p. 69) not only what they must do, but also assure them 
that ‘failure either in Faith or practice will infallibly entail 
the most alarming consequences.” The “practical advan- 
tages” may be enormous; but the method is “fundamentally 
unsound” and the results “morally disastrous.” Nor is it 
enviable to be able to answer every question with certainty, 
“to dispel every doubt, and to threaten every disbelief with 
its appropriate penalty.” (Dr. Alington here condescends 
to the cliché that proclaims the “process” to be “more valu- 
able than the result.” But he can’t possibly mean that it is 
better to be hunting after the truth, than to possess truth: to 
be trying to find out what is right, than to de good. . .) It 
is, too, merely a practical advantage for the Roman Church 
to be able to prescribe a “definite programme of religious 
observance and to threaten penalties for any failure.” So 
acted Mohammed; so the Pharisees; so taught Dostoievsky’s 
Grand Inquisitor. 

Certainly, Catholics teach as Our Lord taught that the soul 
can be lost. But no one who has the slightest knowledge of 
a Catholic school would recognize Dr. Alington’s picture— 
its perspective is totally false, to begin with. If only our 
critics would believe that we dike our Faith and are happy 
in it! All humans are, from time to time, “naughty,” and 
all are weak. But they are always glad when they get back 
to being “right,” and not only because they had wakened up 
to observe their house being licked by infernal flames! 
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But these critics chiefly deprecate our ‘“‘closed” authorita- 
tive system. Dr. Alington sees no hint that the Gospels 
encourage an “unthinking acceptance of a doctrine” (p. 70) ; 
the doctrinal divisions of the Church of England may be 
deplorable, yet they may testify to a “genuine desire .not to 
close intellectual doors”; the “facile excommunication” of 
one’s opponents may give but an “appearance of strength.” 
Nor can Dr. Alington envy the Catholic teacher “constrained 
in the interests of discipline to advocate views of . . . the 
inspiration of the Old Testament which have long been dis- 
carded by all competent critics” (p. 71). No; better the 
“wider liberty” which “aims at the internal unity of the flock 
rather than the external unity of the fold.” But observe the 
question-begging epithets—‘“unthinking,” “facile.” And 
what clichés! ‘Wider liberty,” and below, “larger charity” ; 
and what does he think we mean by Inspiration? (He 
confines it, maybe, to Inerrancy?) And “all competent 
critics” . . . Ah, when we meet that phrase, we know where 
we are! 

The Bishop of Bradford asks Mr. Lunn to define 
“modernism,” and thinks that St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
Aquinas, Gore, Karl Adam, were all “in a real sense 
modernists of their own day” (p. 103). ‘But this is even 
vaguer! Mr. Lunn uses “modernism” in an easily definable 
sense: but what is “a real sense”? We are not told. Any- 
how, not the sense in which Pius X used the word—and, after 
him, Mr. Lunn. 

Dr. Costley-White also deprecates a religion which is a 
“closed system,” assimilable only by a mind that is a “closed 
mind.” It leads to a “closed exclusive Church,” which is 
“unthinkable,” if the Church be the Body of Christ. Better 
the “gentle, yearning Immanentism of Professor J. S. Hal- 
dane” (pp. 113, 114). Mr. Owen applauds us (p. 188) 
for insisting that all the masters in a Catholic school must 
be “believing and practising Christians” (p. 188); and Mr. 
Force Stead, for emphasizing “Church History” and not only 
the Bible—a Bible-bred boy is apt to think that he must get 
back to “primitive Christianity” and naturally gives up 
(p. 216). 

Not one of these critics of the Church as a “closed system” 
realizes the implications of his words to this side or to that. He 
must allow, at any rate, that either zothing is settled, within 
Christian doctrine, or that some things are. But the moment 
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he allows that anything is, he has constructed a “closed” 
system, though he may not put the ring-fence where we do. 
But then, where put it? In very different places, judging by 
even these essays; and if you read “Christianity and the 
Crisis,” you find a set of intelligent non-Catholics putting 
the fence in other places yet. None the less, there is a fence. 
Nor do they see that “closed” though the Church’s doctrine 
may be, yet it not only contains all that is positive in theirs, 
but any positive religious truth anywhere; and it is just be- 
cause Catholics are so sure in their Faith, that they never 
need be afraid of any new “discovery,” far more careful 
though they be of admitting as “ascertained” what is only 
surmised. 

Nor do they see that a thing may be “closed” round about, 
yet not, depth-ways. I am taught: “Our Lord is really 
present in the Blessed Sacrament.” Right. I am excluded, 
no doubt, from the vast negative area: “He is not present at 
all”: and from the bewildering terrain: “He is present; but 
not really” . .. and so forth. But who is to prevent my 
getting deeper into the appreciation of the fact that He és 
really present, and all its awe-ful and love-ful consequences? 
But I could not get into any of them, unless I started suze 
about the parent-fact. 

No. The real reason why the “public-school” religion (or, 
for the matter of that, the parish-church religion) fails, and 
must do so, is, that it is not the right sort of religion, nor the 
religion that Christ taught. Not one of these writers is a 
“modernist” in the sense that he admits that Christ may have 
been wrong, or anyway right only so far as He went, or 
could (at His time . . .) be right. Yet there can be among 
them—obviously no unanimity, but also, no authority. Sucha 
master can “interest” a boy in what he calls;“religion,” if he is 
an interesting man. He can win boys to his “view of things,” 
if he is a winning personality. Yet if he does teach “apolo- 
getics,” and thinks them rotten, as an honest man he ought to 
say so—at least he will awaken the famous “critical faculty.” 
And if he does teach “Church history,” he must be allowed 


* We are always being implored to teach children nothing that they will have to 
unlearn afterwards—like the Apple; like Jonas. . But when I reflect on the 
scraps of Biblical criticism, or ‘‘science,”” handed out to me at school, all of which 
everyone has had to unlearn! And I remember a fifth-form master explaining the 
word ostensoir that occurred in some French author. ‘‘At Mass,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
host is lifted up in a ‘monstrance’.” I assured him afterwards that it wasn’t. 
‘Whenever I’ve seen it,” he answered blandly, ‘‘it was.” So that was that. 
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to take his own view about it, just as I do if I conclude that 
St. Thomas was perhaps the most important figure of his 
time, and Julius Czsar not nearly so fine a person as he is 
cracked up to be. I wish that even the “highest” Anglican 
could see that either you must have Authority altogether, or 
none of it. None of it about anything at all—not even God. 
Mr. Lunn, talking with a master of ‘“‘one of the greatest of 
our public schools” (pp. 47, 48) about the Resurrection, was 
answered by him, “with an injured air of a man who has de- 
tected one of his friends in sharp practice”’—“Oh, if you're 
going to drag in an omnipotent God. . .” “It is all a fog 
to them,” says Mr. Force Stead (p. 224), ‘and in the fog 
they follow any vague shadow.” Mr. Lunn, again (p. 49), 
discussing the Borgias with a house-master at ‘“‘a very famous 
school,” disagreed that the Borgias were merely ‘“much- 
maligned”—one of them was said to have committed incest 
with his daughter. “Perhaps; but would you condemn him 
for that?” “Frankly, I should.” ‘Would you? How odd”; 
he looked at his wrist-watch, “well, I must go and read 
prayers to my boys.” Now / think that Mr. Lunn had been 
provocative—he well knows how to be! —and that the master 
had been a little jarred, and was scratching back. . . 
* * * 

It remains, that we hold for certain that in our English 
non-Catholic public schools, as in our grammar schools, let 
alone State schools, Christianity is not being taught and can- 
not be. No non-Catholic head master can insist on his staff 
believing, or teaching, any one thing. Even if he does, and 
even if he collects such a strange set of masters as to be able 
to be good “masters,” avd willing to teach one doctrine with 
conviction, that is because he has been ready to sacrifice 
alike Degrees and Blues and Personalities to Doctrine (and 
which of these dares to do that?), and he still remains an 
individualist. Therefore the religious (or irreligious) future 
of England is with the Catholic or the Bolshevik, and in 
particular with the Catholic Middle-Class, which, although 
(as Mr. John Buchan says in “Huntingtower’’) aristocracies 
may crack, is quite able to save the proletariat from 


“‘crumbling.” 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A CATHEDRAL IN THE FAROES. 


ECENT news anent the establishment of a permanent 

Catholic Mission at Thorshavn, the capital of the Farée 
Isles, may have drawn some attention to this outpost of Den- 
mark, a group of rocky islands, twenty-two in number, the largest 
of which, Strém6, is about the size of the Isle of Wight, and 
which, despite their situation 200 miles north of the Shetlands, 
are kept habitable by the beneficent Gulf Stream. 

Except for ardent fishermen who have discovered in the ex- 
ceptionally well-stocked lakes and trout-streams abundant 
opportunity for sport, the Farées present little attraction to the 
ordinary visitor. Viewed from the sea these islands with their 
towering cliffs rising often to 2,000 ft. in height, topped by 
treeless green slopes of short velvety grass, and intersected by 
the deep blue waters of innumerable fjords, provide an endless 
variety of wild rock-scenery. Yet the upper inland slopes afford 
excellent pasturage for many flocks of sheep which remind one 
that the name Far-Ge spells “Sheep Isle.” 

But it is mainly by the sea and on the sea that the hardy 
natives of this dependency of Denmark live. You will unfail- 
ingly remark on the lower levels ground covered with quantities 
of white. At first glance the visitor will imagine that he has 
stumbled on the drying grounds of the local washerwomen. A 
nearer inspection reveals the fact that what the casual eye took 
for linen is really strip after strip of cod laid out to dry. As 
until lately no timber has been grown on the islands, the natives 
are driven to use other material. For instance, at Trangisvaag, 
the garden fences of the local fisherfolk are mainly made of the 
bleached skulls and huge bones of whales. It is to whaling in 
its season that the Farée islander, a somewhat picturesque figure 
in homespun with his longsleeved waistcoat, low whaleskin shoes 
and highly-coloured cap, turns to provide the bulk of his sub- 
sistence during the winter’s keep. 

Until quite recently there was no prospect of the restoration 
of Catholicism to this sober and hard-working population which 
is increasing steadily and now (1930) numbers 24,200, having 
nearly doubled since 1900. Converted in the eleventh century 
in the reign of Olaf Trygvason, the Farées, like Iceland further 
north, were overwhelmed in the wave of Lutheranism which 
submerged Scandinavia in the sixteenth century and Catholicity 
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was so utterly blotted out that, twenty years ago, the entire 
Catholic population of the Farées was represented by one woman 
to whom periodically a priest from Copenhagen would bring the 
consolations of the Sacraments.! The last Catholic Bishop of a 
line of twenty-three was replaced by a Lutheran provost about 
1540 and the clergy gradually died out. An attempt was made 
at the beginning of this century to revive the Faith at Thorshavn 
but it had to be abandoned.? The more recent foundation has 
better prospects of permanence and may presently take pos- 
session of an ancient relic of the Faith, which has had no 
assailant but the tooth of time, the Catholic Cathedral of 
Kirkebo. This tiny unused fane, whilst elsewhere old Catholic 
shrines were being destroyed or profaned, remained relatively 
intact and unalienated. Kirkebo, the old Episcopal See, and 
former capital, lay about five miles south of Thorshavn, and its 
Cathedral stands on a grassy plateau at the extreme end of the 
promontory, separated from the modern capital by high and 
difficult country. That Cathedral is perhaps unique amongst 
its fellows, for the storm of the Reformation broke before it was 
finished and its weather-beaten stones have never housed the 
Sacred Mysteries nor received the holy oil of consecration. The 
Lutheran temple standing a few yards away is a silent witness to 
the fact that this relic of Catholicism, if never completed, was 
yet spared demolition at the hands of the new religion. 

I had often heard of this curious and interesting survival 
when stopping off for a few hours at Thorshavn on my way to 
Iceland, but lack of time had always precluded a visit to what 
is—to Catholics and archzologists alike—an outstanding feature 
of the Farées. Later, however, a few days stay in the Fardée 
group enabled me to visit Kirkebo more than once. The way 
along the promontory from Thorshavn lies over a wide tract of 
heather and bog alternated with stony ground. Nothing re- 
mains of the old capital except the two churches and some 
subterranean chambers above which a farmhouse has been built 
not far from the roofless Cathedral. The walls of the latter, of 
Gothic conception and construction, remain as solidly strong as 
when the mason’s trowel left them, and the arched windows are 
complete in their decorated carving. It is even said that when 
the late Cardinal van Rossum visited Strém6 on his way to 
Iceland in 1929 he found in the Cathedral what was apparently 
an altar stone with a Latin inscription saying that it covered 


* As late as 1885 a Jesuit visitor to Iceland found only two Catholics there 
and an empty church: now there is a resident Bishop and a congregation in 
the capital of about 1,000. See “The Icelandic Millenary,"”” THE MonrTH, 
November, 1930. 

2 From 1857 to 1872 some Jesuit Fathers served a little church at Thors- 
havn, but the mission had to be closed for want of support, and the con- 
gregation, numbering half a score, died out. 
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relics of the Cross and of the martyrs. His visit resulted in the 
dispatch of the present mission which opened with Mass on 
May 23, 1931, the first for 62 years. 

The exact history of this little northern edifice, intended to be 
the mother church of all the Farées, is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity as are the circumstances which caused it to become 
derelict. Local tradition speaks of the assassination of the 
last Bishop by the inhabitants of an island already become 
Lutheran, but in view of the tolerant and even friendly dispo- 
sitions of the present population, such traditions are best 
forgotten. 

My last sight of this interesting survival well illustrated the 
climatic changes the visitor to the Farées must expect. Having 
spent a few days in the neighbouring island of Sandé I char- 
tered a Farée galley and four sturdy rowers to return to 
Thorshavn, a route which necessarily took me past Kirkebo on 
its promontory. It was late evening when the Cathedral loomed 
up through the thick mist, as, in driving rain and a heavy sea, 
we made our way cautiously in between the huge rocks which 
guard the entrance to the Sound. However, visiting the church 
next morning, when the overnight tempest had given way to a 
warm sun and sapphire blue sky, one wandered up the grassy 
nave to the spot where the high altar .would have been reared 
and could easily imagine this lonely shrine at last completed 
and served, perhaps, by some Contemplative Order, renewing 
the tradition of those Irish solitaries, who are said to have been 
the first inhabitants of the islands. Daily Mass now said by two 
missionaries, and a community of teaching Sisters established at 
Thorshavn, up the Sound, prove the dream to have been not 


altogether illusory. 
JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 





ENGLISH DEVOTION TO THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


Aé everyone knows, the long series of Sundays which inter- 
vene between June and November are described in the Book 
of Common Prayer as Sundays after Trinity, whereas with us 
Catholics they are numbered as Sundays after Pentecost. There 
have been people who rashly drew the inference that as the Pro- 
testant bishops in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures were 
at pains to avoid what they considered such outlandish terms 
as “Pasch,” “Azymes,” “Parasceve,” “loaves of Proposition,” etc., 
so the term Pentecost was deliberately rejected by the Reformers 
as suggestive of Roman or Catholic influences. Be it said at 
once, however, that this idea is entirely erroneous. The Book of 
Common Prayer in speaking of the Sundays after Trinity was 
simply adhering to the practice which had been almost universal 
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in England for several centuries previously. The Sarum and the 
other English uses numbered the Sundays from the feast of the 
Trinity or from the Octave of Pentecost, though the latter phrase 
lends itself to a certain ambiguity. What is certain is that 
almost universally in England during the later Middle Ages a 
considerable solemnity attached to the Trinity festival. For 
example, at Lincoln the Sacrist was bound to furnish seven 
candles of twelve pounds weight which were to burn on a con- 
spicuous bronze candelabrum on certain specified holidays, such 
as Christmas Day, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Purifica- 
tion of our Blessed Lady, etc. Amongst this small number of 
high festivals is named the feast of the Blessed Trinity with its 
vigil. So again at Salisbury, at least from the thirteenth century, 
we know that Trinity Sunday was reckoned as one of the great 
“Double” feasts when the choir “was ruled by four clerics, of 
whom the principal ones were bound to be of the higher grade.” 
What is perhaps of more evident significance, a special Sequence 
was provided for the same occasion in the Sarum. Missal. Of 
this Sequence a translation has been published which runs as 
follows: 


Adored be the blessed Trinity 
Glory co-equal, Godhead co-eternal— 
The Father God, the Son begotten, ever 
Above all with the Holy Ghost abiding. 
Always one Will have all the Persons three 
And never with each other are at variance ; 
For God is one, not into three divided, 
So the right faith, which Christ set forth, confesses. 
This is the faith which doth abolish sin; 
This the unclouded country doth restore 
Where heavenly hosts chant their sweet symphony. 
Christ’s footsteps, clad in robes of white they follow, 
And after this world’s strife is o’er, put on 
The change of raiment after which they yearn. 
Let us too, whom the grace of God enlightens, 
Pay, as in duty bound, our debts to heaven, 
That so for us may after death abide 
Communion with that celestial band ; 
And when the final sentence is awarded 
We may have entrance to the courts above 
Where light beams forth conspicuous, enkindled 
By that undying flame, the Lord our God, ‘ 
Our everlasting Vision, our Salvation, 
Which lighteth up the holy angels’ breasts 
While upon Christ above they fix their eyes. 
Such thirst will saints in soul and body feel, 
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When for their holy deeds a prize eternal 
Shall by the Judge of all have been awarded. 


There can be no question that these external observances 
produced an impression on the popular mind. The summer term 
both in the Law Courts and at the universities was known long 
before the Reformation, not as the Whitsun term or the Pentecost 
term, but as Trinity term. Trinity Sunday again in many of the 
Religious Orders was the starting point of what may be described 
as the summer order. But to turn to a better indication of re- 
ligious sentiment, we even find in more than one popular treatise 
of piety that the feast of the Holy Trinity is described as the 
greatest festival of the year. That this statement was not re- 
garded merely as a rhetorical exaggeration is proved by the 
language used in the correspondence of the period. Over and 
over again in such collections of letters as those of the Pastons, 
the Stonors and the Plumptons, we find phrases which sound 
strange enough to modern ears, but which were evidently to the 
writers a familiar form of valediction. Thomas Betson writing 
to his future mother-in-law, Dame Elizabeth Stonor, in the days 
of Edward IV, concludes thus: ‘‘Madame, I beseech the Blessed 
Trinity to send you a merry Christmas to your heart’s ease and 
ever to preserve and keep you in long health and virtue”; while 
a few days afterwards, T. Hampson takes leave of Sir William 
Stonor with the words: “‘No more unto you, the holy Trinity have 
you in His blessed keeping.” So also one Thomas Middleton, 
writing on November 6, 1466, to Sir William Plumpton, ends up 
with: ‘No more at this time, but the holy Trinity have you in His 
blessed keeping. Written at London, the Thursday after All- 
Hallow day.” Similarly some fifty years later a granddaughter 
of the great Earl of Westmoreland takes leave of her husband, 
Sir Robert Plumpton, who was then on a journey, with the phrase 
“No more at this time, but the Holy Trinity send you good speed 
in all your matters, and send you soon home. Sir, remember your 
childer books. By your bedfellow, Isabel Plumpton.” Anyone, 
moreover, who looks through the much larger collection, known as 
the Paston letters, will find the same form of salutation constantly 
recurring. In each of the three volumes of this correspondence 
edited by the late Dr. James Gairdner, it may be met with from 
twenty to thirty times; for example, Thomas Dennis writes to 
John Paston in May, 1461: “The Holy Trinity preserve you. 
Written hastily at York, etc. Yours to his power; Dennis.” 
Similarly, Margaret Paston in June, 1461, concludes a letter to 
her husband in this form: “The blessed Trinity have you in His 
keeping, and send you the better of all your adversaries, and good 
speed in all your matters. Written in haste, the same day that ye 
departed hence.” In the same collection we have a letter from 
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William Worcester dated March 31, 1465, which ends: “The 
Blessed Trinity be with you. Writ on Passion Sunday. Your 
Wilm. Worcester.” These are all lay people; but ecclesiastics 
expressed themselves in the same forms. Thus John Paston re- 
ceived a letter from Friar Jan Mowth, dated May 12, 1466, 
ending with the words: ‘No more at this time, but that I beseech 
Almighty God in Trinity conserve you and keep you in all 
virtuous prosperity. Amen.” It would be tedious to quote 
further examples, but such extracts might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. It would seem also that dedications of churches, 
hospitals, etc., to the Holy Trinity were exceptionally common 
in England, though the name of some saint was often conjoined, 
and, perhaps for brevity’s sake, more used in practice. 

In all this matter of the Trinity feast it must be confessed that 
a good deal of misapprehension seems to have prevailed. In the 
“Register of St. Osmund” which was edited in 1883, by Canon 
W. H. Rich Jones, for the Rolls Series, the Introduction states: 
“It is well known that the festival of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity was first appointed to be held on the octave of Whit- 
Sunday—the anniversary of his own consecration—by Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket in 1162 . . . and that it was not until the 
fourteenth century that the festival was appointed for the Church 
of Rome by Pope John XXII.” It is, no doubt, true that John 
XXII, in 1334, imposed this general observance upon the Church 
at large, and it is also true that St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
according to the statement of Fitzstephen, ‘instituted the prin- 
cipal feast of the Holy Trinity to be kept every year for ever 
on the day of the octave of Pentecost, on which day he himself 
celebrated his first Mass,” but the Mass and Office as attached 
to the octave day of Pentecost was certainly known in England 
long before 1162. The unequivocal proof of this is found in the 
liturgical manuscript known as the “Leofric Collectaneum” 
(Harleian MS. 2961, edited some years ago for the Henry 
Bradshaw Society by G. S. Dewick and the present Anglican 
Bishop of Truro, W. H. Frere) which provides a full Office for 
the “Dominica de Sancta Trinitate.” There can be no reason- 
able doubt that this collection was copied for Bishop Leofric of 
Exeter before his death in 1072, and that it derives from Liége. 
Bishop Leofric had spent the early part of his life in Lower 
Lorraine. Now it was precisely at Liége that we first hear of an 
Office for the feast of the Holy Trinity having been compiled by 
Stephen, Bishop of that city from A.D. 903 to 920 (See Pertz, 
“‘Monumenta Germaniz, Scriptores,” Vol. VII, p. 200). But 


even earlier than this we have conclusive evidence that on the 
same day the Trinity was specially honoured at Canterbury itself. 
In the liturgical manuscript, written about the year 1040, which 
has been printed by the Henry Bradshaw Society under the title 
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“The Canterbury Benedictional,” there are found, not only two 
forms of blessing for the First Sunday after Pentecost, corre- 
sponding to the benedictions provided for all the other Pentecost 
Sundays, but, inserted before these, stand three formularies 
headed “Benedictio in Dominica Octabas Pentecosten.” Now 
in each of these three the attributes of the Trinity are dwelt 
upon to the exclusion of all other matter; the first, for example, 
beginning: ‘““Omnipotens Deus Trinitas, unus et verus Pater,” etc. 
It would not be possible in this short note to develop the subject 
further without an undue expenditure of space, but it must 
suffice to point out that before the general decree of Pope John 
XXII, the Franciscan, John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, had compiled a rhythmical 
Office of the Blessed Trinity of which use seems to have been 
made in the liturgical formularies which have been finally 


adopted for the feast in our present Roman Missal. 
H.T. 





BLESSED JOSEPH PIGNATELLI, S.J. 


MONGST the recently beatified whose successively-issued 

“‘brevets’’ of heroic sanctity are adding intensity to the super- 
natural atmosphere of the Holy Year, there can be few whose 
careers are so remarkable as that of Blessed Joseph Pignatelli of 
the Society of Jesus, for he lived and worked all through the 
troublous times of the Suppression and of the reverberations 
through Europe of the French Revolution. He was remarkable 
even among the saints for doing very much with very scanty 
means, one of which deficiences being life-long bodily weakness. 
Born in Saragossa in 1737 he bore the burden of ill-health, along 
with other trials, for seventy-four years, and by his excessive 
activity, and the scale of his performances, provided a striking 
illustration of the soul’s mastery of the body. He entered the 
Society quite young, in 1753, and we suspect that his eager zeal, 
not to say his high birth, for he belonged to the Spanish nobility, 
were considered to outweigh his delicate health which, in turn, was 
the reason for his early ordination to the priesthood in 1762, and 
for the refusal of his Superiors to allow him to go to the foreign 
missions. If hardship for Christ was the object of this desire, 
Providence saw to it that he was not disappointed, for, five years 
after his ordination, the Society was suppressed in Spain and the 
Spanish Dominions and banished by Governmental decree—an ex- 
perience which we have recently seen repeated. A special exemp- 
tion from exile was offered to Father Pignatelli and his brother, 
because of their high connexions, but both refused the invidious 
favour, and followed some 600 of their brethren to Corsica on 
what proved to be a voyage of appalling privation. Though only 
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30 years of age and himself almost incapacitated by weakness, 
he became the support and consolation of the rest, organized and 
provided for that large community in the island and, the next year, 
when Corsica became French and they were again expelled, set 
them up again at Ferrara in the Papal States, not without much 
difficulty, for those who then were seeking to put pressure on the 
Pope had adopted the plan of sending him as many exiled Religious 
as they could to provide for. However, religious observance and 
normal studies were resumed by the Spanish deportees, but only 
for a few years. In 1773 the enemies of the Society prevailed and 
Pope Clement XIV signed the decree of dissolution of the Jesuit 
Order throughout the world. The Pope was choosing the lesser 
of two evils, and how reluctant was his choice is shown by his 
readiness, and that of his successors, to recognize the continued 
existence of the Society in places, such as White Russia, where 
the Decree was not canonically executed. Father Pignatelli was 
anxious to join that fragment of the Order, but, for fear of the 
Bourbons—a testimony to his standing in his native land—was 
not allowed. And he spent the following nineteen years as an 
ex-Jesuit living in retirement except that he continued to support, 
by alms which he had a genius for collecting, multitudes of his 
exiled and disbanded brethren throughout Italy. 

However, when in 1793 Pius VI allowed the Jesuit Houses in 
the Duchy of Parma to be reopened, Pignatelli eagerly renewed 
his vows there, and in 1799 he became Master of Novices. By 
another act of remission the Society was restored in the Kingdom 
of Naples in 1804, but then Napoleon was at the height of his 
career of devastation, and, two years later, Joseph Bonaparte, 
then King of Spain, sent the Naples Jesuits adrift, with Pignatelli 
at their head, in virtue of the old Decree. The exiles made their 
way to Rome, then in French occupation, where the Pope, Pius 
VII in this case, welcomed them, though without as yet restoring 
their status. Nevertheless, the indefatigable Pignatelli perse- 
vered in his works of charity : nothing seems to have come amiss 
to him. He even arranged a sort of mission for the Roman street- 
scavengers, all convicts, 250 in number, entertained them in the 
community refectory with the Fathers to wait on them, and saw 
that they made their devotions at the Scala Santa! Attempts 
were made to exile him and his even from Rome, in spite of the 
good works in which they abounded, but Father Joseph had al- 
most reached the end of his earthly pilgrimages. He died a holy 
death in 1811, without having the consolation of seeing the Society 
re-established canonically throughout the whole world in 1814, 
but he had done much to hasten that restoration. As outside 
events had chequered his career on earth, so they delayed the 
public recognition of his eminent holiness. His ‘‘cause’’ was 
opened as early as 1842, but closed twenty years later because of 
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the unauthorized cult of one of his former penitents. Not till 
1903 was it reopened, but the death of Leo XIII interrupted it. 
In 1917 the Decree recognizing the heroicity of Pignatelli’s vir- 
tues was read before Pope Benedict XV. After-war troubles 
supervened, and not until November, 1932, were his miracles 
discussed and attested. Finally, the ‘‘Tuto’’ preceding Beatifi- 
cation was decreed by the present Holy Father, who performed 
the ceremony itself in May of this year. 
jJ.K. 





II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
THE ABUSE OF FINANCIAL POWER 


The administrators of Kreuger’s bankrupt estate declared him 
to be, not a great man of business, but only acriminal. He died 
with liabilities of £584 millions against assets less than £5 
millions. A man who fails to the extent of eleven pence in the 
shilling is a failure pretty complete. Yet even after he had be- 
come a suicide, the financial authorities of the world were still 
regarding Kreuger as the greatest constructive genius of the 
age. He moved hundreds of millions of pounds across the world, 
from countries that had capital to spare to those where it was in 
urgent demand. He was doing by himself what the League of 
Nations sighed over its inability to do. He was hailed by the 
_ idealists and intellectuals as the great constructive exponent of 
international economic co-operation. The money he lent to 
governments he raised from the investing public on the credit 
of his companies. It can no longer be said in his excuse that he 
was a victim of the “economic blizzard”; for as early as 1926 
his balance sheets were forged. One lesson of his career is that 
the financial world, including the great banks, is easily fooled.— 
HENRY SOMERVILLE, M.A., in Studies, March, 1933. 


THE SEEDS OF COMMUNISM 


To defeat the Communist we must begin by recognizing that 
there is widespread injustice, mad greed, inexcusable incon- 
gruities, and unscrupulous selfishness in our present system. We 
must admit that there is reason to disapprove of a society that 
does not question the expenditure of hundreds of dollars for 
decorations at a débutante ball in the city where thousands of 
children are hungry. We must acknowledge that there is a lack 
of balance in a country that houses its sweat-shop workers in 
tenement houses and its movie stars in Hollywood mansions. We 
must agree that the jobless man with a family to provide for has 
a right to just anger when he reads of the seven-year-old New 
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York girl whose guardian listed the minimum cost of maintaining 
her for one year at forty-five thousand six hundred dollars. We 
realize that there is a real and terrible problem at hand in a 
nation where over two hundred thousand boys under twenty-one 
—half a million of to-morrow’s voters—are despondently wander- 
ing from town to town, unable to find a niche in our social 
structure. In other words, we must acknowledge the faults of 
our contemporary social system and we must know that either 
widespread reform or devastating revolt is inevitable-—RUTH 
KATHERINE ByRNS in 7he Catholic World, June, 1933. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Scholastic philosophy, therefore, is no plastic body of doctrine 
to be moulded anew in conformity with every latest series of 
observatory or laboratory bulletins. It is rather, a living and a 
healthy organism, requiring no surgical operation, major or 
minor, but only to content itself with the exercise of its proper 
functions. It subserves theology, to whose end and aim its own, 
the pursuit of merely natural knowledge, is subordinate.. It 
derives inestimable illumination from Divine Revelation. But it 
is, I think, a mistake to suppose that philosophy, within its proper 
sphere, can receive very much benefit from the progress of 
scientific investigation. The Science of our day surpasses that 
of ancient and medieval times enormously, in the multiplicity, 


the delicacy, and the range of its observations of phenomena, but 
when it comes to the interpretations and deductions of the 
scientists, ancients and medievals are easily superior.—REv. W. 
MCENTEGART, S.J., in The Clergy Review, June, 1933. 


COMMERCIAL DISHONESTY 


The moral law of truth, justice and honesty which covers a 
man’s personal and social relations, covers equally his business 
relations. Hence a business lie is just as sinful and dirty as any 
other kind of lie, and injustice in business is just as much 
robbery as injustice in burglary. Yet, many a man, who is 
passably just in what is called private and social life, is utterly 
unjust in business life. In his home, such a man, besides being 
full of kindness and affection towards his family, may be “a 
perfect gentleman” to his servants. He likes to treat them fairly 
and squarely; and by his generosity and geniality, he will make 
them happy and contented in his service. But directly this 
honest and honourable pater familias motors down to his office 
or counting house, he may become brutally unjust in his business 
dealings. He takes advantage of his wealth, to keep down, or 
to force prices up, or to squeeze and ruin mortgagors for his 
own financial advantage. Perhaps he bullies and blocks debters 
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in difficulties for his own benefit, or inflicts untold hardships and 
privations on hundreds of the helpless and inarticulate poor in 
order to increase his wealth. Yet, he has no qualms of conscience 
and no sense of shame for being on the level of a burglar in 
business.—THE EDITOR in Zhe /rish Rosary, June, 1933. 


UNEVENHANDED JUSTICE 


If there is a [Jewish] problem, it must not be approached by 
the denial of any essential human right. Now, what does the 
[New York] Zimes say of this principle? We presume it feels 
that there is a problem created for the new regimes in Mexico 
and Spain by a powerful autonomous Church with a large teach- 
ing body. We do not controvert this position, nor do we stop to 
note that the Zimes makes a grave error of fact in saying all 
the anti-Catholic law-makers “‘call themselves Catholics.” We 
ask what moral law the 7imes invokes by which taking property 
is theft if Germans take it from Jews in the solution of an alleged 
problem, and is not a parallel case of theft if Catholics take it 
from Catholics in the solution of an alleged problem. We ask 
why it is intolerable tyranny for Jews to be cut off from liveli- 
hood by Germans who say they menace the State, and not for 
Catholic teachers to be cut off from livelihood by others who 
“call themselves Catholics,” who say that they are a menace to 
the State. What virtue is there, in the 7#mes’ view, in the type 


of Catholic now in power in these two countries, which makes his 
tyranny only “seem” “to strike down religious freedom”? What 
standard is it that makes an irrelevant thing like race or a pro- 
fessed community of religion the test of persecution, and not the 
essential thing, which is the attack on the rights of man.—THE 
EDITOR in 7he Commonweal, June 2, 1933. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 





REVIEWS 


1—SOCIAL THEORY! 


LTHOUGH the first book is said by the publishers to have 

been written from the standpoint of India, it is of far wider 
interest than this remark might suggest. It is a most competent 
and interesting account of practically all the aspects of organized 
social ‘life, founded upon lectures given by the author at a 
college attached to the University of Madras. Here the student 
of that rather vague subject “Sociology” will find short but in- 
formed discussions of the relations between religion and the 
origins of the State, of totemism and exogamy, of the growth of 
law from custom, of the development and function of the institu- 
tions of private property, marriage, slavery, classes and caste, 
of progress, liberty, industrialism and the social value of Catho- 
licism; indeed, of most of the topics which crop up when 
“society” is under consideration. All this is in addition to the 
treatment of the organization of the modern State, its legislative 
authority, its judiciary, etc. Three points may be selected for 
specia! notice. First of all one must point out the testimony 
which the author gives to the social importance of Catholicism. 
“The full social influence of Christianity is realized in historical 
Christianity which is Catholicism. . . Catholicism, without crush- 
ing under its feet the rights of personality, has always 
strengthened those ideas and institutions that contribute to social 
solidarity.” The service which the Church rendered by her 
encouragement of guilds and corporations is strongly emphasized, 
and it is admitted that this healthy group-life was destroyed by 
the Renaissance, the Reformation and the French Revolution, 
with the result that “the State and the Individual came to con- 
front each other as the only beings that counted in the scheme of 
things political.” Those who are familiar with the social en- 
cyclicals of the Popes will detect here a striking similarity with 
Papal teaching, and they will see that the author’s denunciations 
of the individualistic State are in entire conformity with Catholic 
opinion. Group-life, as he writes, is natural and necessary ; and 
the higher the organism, the more numerous and alive are its 
component parts. The individualistic State is as inert as a 
mound of sand. It does not even protect the individual and his 
liberty. So we can but echo the verdict of the author: “It is 
* (1) The Making of the State. By M. Ruthnaswamy, M.A. (Cantab.): 


London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 503. Price, 21s. n. (2) Lecons de Droit 
Naturelt, Ill. La Famille. By \’Abbé Jacques Leclercq. Namur: Wesmael- 


Charlier. Pp. 498. 
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gratifying that the group is coming into its own in modern politi- 
cal thought,” though one would like to add a rider to the effect 
that no one has done more to emphasize the place of groups in 
social reconstruction than Pius XI in Quwuadragesimo Anno. 
Finally, the reader cannot but be intensely interested in what is 
said about caste and its effects in India. The author admits 
that the origin of caste is a hotly disputed question. Was it due 
to political or to economic causes? But he is very definite about 
its evil effects in modern India, even though he thinks it may 
have done good in the past. Marriage outside one’s caste is, 
strictly, concubinage; and property can never be inherited, by 
strict Hindu law, by anyone outside the caste of the deceased. 
Caste is fossilizing Indian life, and creating social division. It 
perseveres, however, on account of the Hindu belief in Karma, 
i.e., the doctrine that in this life one is but paying the penalty or 
receiving the reward for one’s actions in past lives. The author 
believes that the caste system cannot be destroyed by law or by 
propaganda ; but only by the building of other groups and other 
associations based on position, profession or service. 

So far as the present reviewer has noticed, there is but one 
point with which he would be disposed to quarrel, and that is the 
statement that “The Fathers of the Church from St. Augustine 
onwards put the origin of States down to sin and the fall of man” 
(p. 314). This is so condensed a statement that many a reader 
will gather the impression that the Fathers of the Church were 
anarchists, though Mr. Ruthnaswamy does not intend to convey 
that impression. And even allowing for condensation, the state- 
ment should be qualified by the addition of the words “of the 
coercive power” after “origin” and before “of States.” 

Although it is evident that the author has read very widely, he 
wears his learning so lightly that every chapter of his book is 
bright and interesting. It may be added that the last chapter 
contains a brief survey of Indian history. 

M. l’Abbé Leclercq continues the important series the second 
volume of which was reviewed two and a half years ago in these 
pages.1 To many this volume will seem more interesting even 
than the preceding one, for it treats many subjects of pressing 
practical urgency to-day. One would have thought it scarcely 
possible to write so large a work on a subject apparently so 
limited as that of the family, but without stepping outside the 
bounds of his topic the author introduces a multitude of contro- 
versial questions. His seven chapters are successively concerned 
with the principles of the institution of the family, the nature and 
conditions of marriage, chastity, the “right to love,” the problem 
of the birth-rate (/a matalité), woman in the family and in society, 
and the child in the family and in society. These seven chapters 


? See Tue Monts, Vol. 155, January, 1930, p. 78. 
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are sub-divided into sections so effectively that it is difficult to 
think of anything connected with the family-life which does not 
find a place. What particularly interests one reader will, of 
course, have less interest for another, but specially noteworthy 
are the author's discussion of the problem of Hebrew polygamy, 
of Freudism, and of “feminism.” As to the first, he is reluctant 
to admit that God positively approved the polygamy of the 
patriarchs; he prefers to confine himself to a statement of as- 
certained fact, viz., that monogamy was the primitive state of 
mankind, that the Mosaic legislation is monogamous in its spirit, 
and that, without expressly condemning polygamy, it led the 
Jews to abandon the practice. He distinguishes clearly between 
Freud’s own views, and those which popular opinion has attached 
to his name. He maintains that the situation of woman, as estab- 
lished by law and custom in the nineteenth century, was not 
entirely in conformity with the rights and the mission of woman, 
and he deals capably with the problem of the unmarried woman 
and her career. Moralists will read with interest his historical 
treatment of theological opinion as to the morality of the con- 
jugal act. His solution of the question of the sex-education of 
children is admirable for its moderation and balance, and one 
may say the same of what he writes about nudism. In short, his 
book is a valuable addition to social and moral literature, cover- 
ing a wide field. He has read widely, as appears not only from 
his extensive bibliography but also from his apt quotations. It 
is a pity that he consistently mis-spells the surname of Mr. Bert- 


rand Russell. iw. 


2—MAURICE DE GUERIN}! 


NGLISH readers are better acquainted with the name of 

Eugénie de Guérin than with that of her gifted brother, and 
with the journal which she wrote for his eyes alone than with the 
journal which he wrote for her, or even, probably, with his poems. 
As in the case of Mrs. Craven’s ‘‘Récit d’une Sceur,”’ and still 
more of certain recent French soul-revelations, even the work of 
Eugénie may tend to pall on the more phlegmatic and more re- 
served foreign mind. Whether this be because we cannot our- 
selves do this kind of thing, or whether as a fact it offends Eng- 
lish taste, we need not stay to consider. The truth remains, that 
though we may be fascinated for the time by this self-analysis 
and self-inspection as a child is with sweets, there comes almost 
invariably a certain reaction and disgust, as if we had been in- 
truding into the sacred secrets of another. 


* Maurice de Guérin: Essai de biographie et psychologique, (Textes et 
Documents inédits.) Par E. Decahors. Paris: Bloud et Gay. Price, 48.00 fr. 
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If this is true when we read the self-revelation of a woman’s 
mind, much more is it in the case of a man. For to a woman it 
comes more easily ; her impulse to express herself in words is, to 
a great extent, her defence. Hence it comes about that the 
women saints have usually told us more about themselves, and the 
working of their souls, than men; witness St. Gertrude, St. 
Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, St. Catherine of Genoa, St. 
Margaret Mary, Ste. Thérése of Lisieux. But with a man it is 
otherwise. He is born to carry his own burthen ; even if he wishes 
to utter his soul he finds no words at his service; he can analyse 
another’s mind, he can discuss his motives and sanctity, but his 
own he prefers to leave alone. Only occasionally, as in a St. 
Augustine or an Amiel, is he able to break down the barrier ; but 
then it has almost always been the work either of a master alike 
of language and philosophy, or of a morbid brain. Others have 
tried and have failed; St. Francis of Assisi, for instance, and St. 
Ignatius Loyola, who said virtually nothing; or Father Tyrrell, 
who mistrusted his own autobiography even while he wrote it. 

Some such reflections as these will inevitably occur to the Eng- 
lish reader as he turns the pages of Maurice de Guérin, by E. 
Decahors, Professor of the Catholic University of Toulouse. In 
many ways it is a fascinating analysis of a fascinating character ; 
in the end one wonders if it has been worth while. Maurice de 
Guérin died in 1839, at the age of 28, but already he had made his 
mark among those who knew him as a poet and a visionary ; 
instinctively one thinks of his contemporary, Keats, who died at 
much the same age, and belonged to much the same school. But 
Keats was an Englishman, who looked through nature into the 
world of imagination, and was a happy man; Guérin looked 
through nature into himself, lost his faith, lost his balance, and 
cannot in any real sense be said to have been happy. Perhaps 
to some extent it must be allowed that he was both greater and 
deeper than Keats; but unrest such as his, and a certain lack of 
balance that recalls rather Shelley or Byron than Keats, leaves 
one doubtful of the final judgment. 

To analyse this soul, and that chiefly through its own revela- 
tions, in letters and essays and poems and journals, has been the 
aim of the author. As we have said, it is a fascinating study; 
none the less it is inevitably melancholy, as the subject compels 
it to be. Before his death, which occurred within the year of his 
marriage, Guérin had regained his faith, thanks to his sister’s 
prayers and affection, and with it his peace of mind. This happy 
ending turns sorrow into joy, and makes us decide that, after 
all, the study has been well worth while. 

FH A.G. 





SPIRITUALITY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


3—SPIRITUALITY IN THE MIDDLE AGES! 


HERE must be few searchers of ancient manuscripts better 

known to librarians than Dom A. Wilmart, O.S.B., of 
Farnborough. He is indefatigable in following up streams of 
knowledge to their source ; he is little influenced by his own pre- 
conceived ideas, never at all by prejudice of any kind. Though 
he is slow to come to a final decision, the general light he throws 
on a generation is rarely surpassed. He does not confine his 
survey of history to external events. The soul of a people 
is chiefly manifested in its spiritual life, and if we would judge 
a generation aright we must consider, perhaps chiefly, the traces 
it has left of its religious thought and feeling. We must learn 
what it believed in its heart, and how it reacted to that belief; 
what it thought of wrong and right, that is, of sin and virtue, 
and how it built its civilization on those first principles. 

In the volume before us Dom Wilmart has concentrated on 
what are familiarly called the Dark Ages, and has shown, con- 
clusively enough, that they were by no means so dark as the 
ordinary historian would paint them; that they were Ages teem- 
ing with light, and growth, and deep love, both for God and His 
saints and for men. In twenty-five separate papers he has traced 
the history of various prayers and devotions through, first, what- 
ever libraries were known to contain evidence; then, examining 
their content; finally, either explicitly or by implication, letting 
them throw light on the succeeding generations which prac- 
tised and perfected them. He has given us a fascinating work, 
especially for the historian of sacred literature; but his method 
is so clear, and his argument so precise, that even the amateur 
would find this volume of alluring interest. 

It would be impossible, in a short notice, even to summarize 
the different sections of which the volume is made up; but to 
mention some of the author’s conclusions will be instructive. 
Thus Dom Wilmart gives good reason for his conjecture that the 
author of the Veni Sancte Spiritus was no other than Stephen 
Langton. The place of St. Anselm among the spiritual in- 
fluences of his time is well established, and that, after many 
supposed works by him have been traced to other authors. We 
learn much of the influence of the early English Church on the 
devotion to the Conception of Our Lady, and its corollary, the 
devotion to St. Anne. Dom Wilmart pays his tribute to that 
lovable Abbot, St. Aelred of Rievaulx, whose name seems to 
be again coming back to memory. We hear, too, once more of 


* Auteurs Spirituels et Textes Dévotes du Moyen Age. Etudes d'Histoire 
Littéraire. By Dom A. Wilmart, O.S.B. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 1932. 
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Stephen of Salley, or Sawley, to whom our author ascribes 
another spiritual work that historians of literature have hitherto 
ignored. 

Such items and more make the volume of special interest 
to English readers. For those whose studies carry them further 
afield, Dom Wilmart traces the origin of the so-called Prayer 
of St. Ambrose, placed as the preparation for Mass in the Roman 
Breviary. He champions the saintly Jean de Fecamp as the most 
influential spiritual writer of his time after St. Bernard. In 
several places he illustrates the beautiful practice of the Middle 
Age writers to combine theology with prayer, expressing the one 
in terms of the other. The history of the Adoro te devote, its 
influence on succeeding generations, is admirably described by 
one who does not fear to speak of the poem as a perfect ‘work 
of art. Many other hymns, such as Ze Joseph celebrent, are 
traced to their probable source, and their text is carefully 
revised. 

Such are the contents of this worthy volume of 600 pages. The 
author pleads to be excused for his long and intricate notes; 
we would not have one of them omitted, not even that one in 
which he castigates, with an indignation otherwise impossible 
to arouse, that learned but utterly errant historian, Mr. G. G. 
Coulton. The good monk would seem to have patience and 
excuse for everyone else with whom he may disagree, or who 
may disagree with him. But when Mr. Coulton’s essays come 
before him he can contain himself no longer, and Dom Wilmart 
then shows the vehemence of which even the patient searcher 
among ancient manuscripts is capable. Of one thing at least 
we may be sure; anyone who would learn the soul of the Middle 
Ages will discover it better under the guidance of one like Dom 
Wilmart than with Mr. Coulton and his school serving them with 
odd and disjointed facts. 


4—CHRISTIAN ORIGINS! 


HIS is the first of a series of liturgical studies under the 
direction of Dom B. Capelle, O.S.B., and it promises well 
for the rest. It is packed with the results of patient research 
into one of the most difficult liturgical problems. Though 
greater clearness in the presentation of some of the arguments 
would have been very welcome, the treatment is good and the 
matter collected of immense value to students. 
The position hitherto in regard to the two closely connected 
* Les Origines de la Noél et de l'Epiphanie, (Textes et Etudes Liturgiques. 
I.) By D. Bernard Botte, O.S.B. Louvain: Abbaye du Mont Cesar. Pp. 
105. 1932. 
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feasts of Christmas and Epiphany has been as follows: agree- 
ment that we have no knowledge of the actual month of Christ's 
birth—if preference were to be given to any date, May would 
seem to have the earliest support from tradition: agreement 
also that Christmas is a Roman institution testified to between 
A.D. 336 and 354; and that by A.D. 390 the feast was 
accepted from Rome by most of the East: that the East, more- 
over, had till then kept a feast in January. On the other hand, 
controversy regarding the content or the object of the January 
feast, both in the East and West at different periods—whether 
it concerned Baptism, Magi, Cana or Birth—and whether 
Epiphany or Christmas had the priority at Rome. 

The solution offered by Dom Botte is that the East had an 
Epiphany-Birth feast from the commencement of the fourth 
century till between 370 and 390 according to locality; that 
when Christmas was accepted, prevalent stories of pagan water- 
wonders, stories that had entered popular Christianity and been 
explained in connexion with the Baptism of Christ or the miracle 
of Cana, tended to make Epiphany a Baptism feast; that an 
Epiphany-Birth feast in Gaul came to Rome which then divided 
its Christmas (without altering the surrounding feasts, the Inno- 
cents in particular) and placed the Magi on the Epiphany after 
the example of Spain; that Gaul along with North Italy tended 
to make Epiphany the feast of the “tria miracula” (Magi, 
Baptism, Cana). 

This summary gives no idea of the careful grading of proba- 
bilities made by the author. 

A few points suggest themselves that need clearing up. If 
the Philocalian calendar be accepted as evidence that the eccle- 
siastical Roman year began on December 25th one must assume 
that Christmas then had a /omg history behind it—a feast does 
not become a point of reckoning all at once. The author does 
not seem to have allowed for this, yet it strengthens the case for 
the existence of the feast at the time of Hippolytus. 

More important is the fact that the author does not take 
Jerome as a witness for the Roman usage of 385—414. In 
protesting, in Palestine, that Epiphany is a Baptism feast as 
against the local usage, he is an excellent witness that this was 
the Roman use. This obvious assumption should either have 
been ruled out or taken into account. If true it means that 
Epiphany-Baptism preceded by a long time Epiphany-Magi at 
Rome, which would have come in between 414 and 440. 

In the same way the authority of Cassian is used for Egypt 
but not for southern Gaul when he tells us that the former 
differed from the western parts in having one celebration, not 
two, for Birth and Baptism. As he wrote at Marseilles, he is 
evidence both for what he saw in Egypt in 400 and for the 
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practice in Gaul. This would be the first evidence for a 
December-Birth feast in Gaul. 

More might be said about minor points but criticism, however 
detailed, cannot diminish the substantial value of the book, which 
must be read by anyone who is interested in liturgical history. 


5—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT? 


HE spate of books, articles and pamphlets occasioned by the 
Centenary, this year, of the starting of the Catholic revival 

in Anglicanism, known as the Oxford Movement, continues un- 
exhausted and is a welcome testimony to the hold which religious 
matters, in spite of our voluble ‘‘free-thinkers,’’ still have on the 
serious mind of the country. Some of these volumes deal with 
the Movement itself as a study in development, or rather in re- 
covery, of doctrine, but most of them are concerned with one or 
other or with all, of the striking personalities who caused, or 
tried to retard, the advance. Of these, beyond question, Newman 
still holds the chief place, although, when he saw that the advance 
was not in the direction pointed by reason and logic and the cor- 
rect reading of history, he left it to itself, and others guided its 
devious course. At the same time, since the secession of New- 
man dealt Anglicanism that blow from which it has never ceased 
to reel, it is only natural that sincere Anglicans should endeavour 
to find fault with his reasons or with his motives for leaving 
them. If he is right, then they are desperately wrong. Accord- 
ingly, there is a continuous attempt on their part to represent 
Keble and Pusey as the real leaders of the Movement, and to 
maintain that, during the hundred years of its existence, it has 
developed according to plan. It is fair to say that the attacks on 
Newman’s character are far rarer than those on his reasons, but 
even to-day the spirit of the Rev. F. J. Meyrick’s—‘‘But is not 
Kingsley right after all?’’—is still much alive. For this reason 
Miss Donald’s substantial volume is very welcome, for it reprints 
the manifold witness to the mental and moral integrity of the 
great convert himself at every stage of the momentous struggle. 
Her book performs the same necessary service for three other 
notable converts, Manning, Allies and Maturin, showing in each 
case how far the wish was from being father to the thought of 
leaving the ‘‘Church of their baptism.’’ None of them took that 
painful step except at the peremptory dictate of conscience. We 
might, perhaps, dispute the accuracy of her title, seeing that New- 
* (1) Men who Left the Movement. By Gertrude Donald. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii. 422. Price, 10s. 6d. (2) The Oxford Move- 


ment: its History and its Future. By J. Lewis May. London: John Lane. 
Illustrated. Pp. xi. 301. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
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man has conclusively proved that, given its assumptions, the 
Movement had no place in the National Church but naturally and 
necessarily tended to Rome. But the book is of substantial value. 

Newman’s conclusion is that also of his devoted admirer, Mr. 
Lewis May, whose personal attitude resembles that of the famous 
fifty protesters against Anglican Modernism—like theirs in his 
clear view that faith must depend upon a divine, living and vocal 
authority : like theirs, alas! also in his inability to see that no 
body in which that authority does not energize has any claim to 
be a Church at all. His sketch of Newman’s long battle for the 
truth has all the literary charm and profound sense of the issues 
that we expect of him, and the same qualities mark the series of 
vignettes of the other Tractarians who followed, or preceded, 
Newman, or who stayed behind. Catholics may well wonder, 
reading thus of Keble and Pusey, of Stanton and King and Doll- 
ing, why the gift of faith was withheld from men of such mani- 
fest sincerity and zeal, and may fitly renew their gratitude that 
it has been granted in its fullness to their mediocre selves. 

j.K. 





SHORT NOTICES 
Mora. THEOLOGY. 


HOSE who are possessed of the previous volumes which con- 

tain the papers read at the annual Cambridge Summer School 
of Catholic Studies will want to add the latest—Moral Principles 
and Practice (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.)—to their store, nor will 
they find it inferior in interest to the others. The perennial battle 
between the Church and the World is turning more and more to 
problems of conduct ; wherefore the experts here gathered together 
devote themselves to establishing the main principles of ethics— 
the object of human existence, responsibility, conscience, law, 
virtue, merit ; with some of their chief applications—Private Pro- 
perty, Christian Marriage, the State and the Citizen, International 
Relations. All these are subjects of immediate interest to-day, 
and students will find in this treatment of them the teaching of the 
living Catholic Church, expounded by competent interpreters, in 
non-technical language. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


As a textbook for a first course in philosophy Father Mariani’s 
volumes—Philosophiae Christianae Institutiones, Vols. 1 and 2 
(Marietti: 15.00 I. and 30.00 |.)—may be recommended; since, 
without entering too deeply into abstruser questions, it presents 
the main Scholastic solutions clearly and intelligibly. It makes 
easy reading in so far as this is compatible with the gravity of the 
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subject, for its Latin is perspicuous, it is illustrated with excellent 
diagrams, and relieved by copious quotations from Dante. An 
additional advantage to beginners, who will doubtless desire to 
‘‘go to the sources,’’ is the provision of the Greek equivalents to 
the chief philosophical terms. 

Even for an elementary manual we feel that his Epistemology 
and Natural Theology seem rather jejune in places, but the 
Natural Philosophy and Psychology are brought into line with the 
findings of modern science, although, again, the more modern 
developments of mathematical theory are not envisaged. 

The system presented is strictly ‘‘Thomist,’’ but in no way 
controversial. The typographical arrangement is good. The first 
volume deals with Logic and Ontology, the second with Cosmo- 
logy, Psychology, and Natural Theology. We are promised a 
third volume, to contain Ethics, a short History of Philosophy, 
and an Index. When this appears the three volumes will form 
a textbook well-fitted to take a prominent place among its many 
compeers. 

There is a certain tone of finality in Abbé Albert Ryckmanns’ 
Le Probléme du Mal (Edns. de la Cité Chrétienne: 15 fr. Belges), 
but we fear the problem he sets out to solve will still remain 
mysterious for many. Death, physical suffering, moral suffering, 
sin, are all still there when he has done ; and the ‘‘Coué’’ claim that 
they are chiefly in the imagination brings little comfort to the 
sufferer. The most the Abbé can do, and this he does, is to show 
the Christian attitude to suffering and evil; how evil itself is 
negative more than positive, how every evil carries its blessing 
and good along with it, how in the Cross sorrow has been turned 
into joy. This is, therefore, a healthy book, more stimulating than 
works which look at woe with eyes only of despair. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The recent centenary of St. Patrick has recalled the fact that 
certain members of the ‘‘Disestablishment”’ in Ireland believe, with 
apparent sincerity, that theirs is the Church founded by the 
Apostle. Such misreading of history can only be the effect of early 
education wholly untouched by knowledge of the other side. A 
little book called The Dilemma of John Haughton Steele 
(B.O. & W. : 2s. 6d.), by the venerable Father Joseph Darlington, 
S.J., which relates how an Irish Protestant clergyman came to 
see the baselessness of the Protestant legend, well illustrates the 
blinding result of false historical impressions, for it was only com- 
paratively late in life that John Steele, when pursuing historical 
research on his own account, came to realize the fundamental dif- 
ferences between Irish Protestantism, even of the ‘‘Catholic’’ type, 
and the real thing. His open-mindedness as a clergyman, his 
gradual awakening, his hesitations and his courage, are sympa- 
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thetically narrated by Father Darlington who manages also to 
introduce a good deal of useful ‘‘apologetic’’ matter into his story. 
John Steele was received into the Church at Erdington in 1910 at 
the age of 60, and was ordained two years later in Rome. His 
death occurred at Navan in 1920. 

It is not easy to review in short compass the monument which 
Mrs. Talbot Clifton has constructed as a memorial of her late 
husband and called The Book of Talbot (Faber & Faber : 15s. n.). 
John Talbot Clifton was of the race of the Elizabethan adven- 
turers, and compressed into a life of 60 years (1868—1928) a series 
of explorations which might have satisfied several men. He wrote 
assiduously of all he met and experienced, and it is from these 
diaries—and her knowledge of the man—that his wife has com- 
posed this epic of travel—in Alaska, in Northern Canada, in Equa- 
torial Africa, in South America, in Tibet and Burma, with inci- 
dental wanderings ending, paradoxically enough, in an attack of 
paralysis during a last journey, so that he died, as he had spent 
so much of his life, away from home. Mrs. Clifton, with the 
imagination of an artist and a skilled pen, has clothed the frame- 
work of the diaries—or of selected portions—with luxuriant prose. 
Those portions of his life which she shared—they were married 
in 1907—are naturally more detailed though hardly less adven- 
turous : notably the years spent in Connemara during the war and 
post-war ‘‘troubles.’’ 


HISTORICAL. 


Father H. Heras, S.J., Director of the Indian Historical Re- 
search Institute, Bombay, has already won for himself a conspicu- 
ous place, both by his own original discoveries, and by the school 
of young historians which he has gathered about him. In a recent 
work, The Conversion Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay, 
Indian Research Institute, St. F. Xavier’s College), he has given 
us a valuable essay. The charge against the Portuguese con- 
querors of the East, and against the Jesuit missionaries in par- 
ticular, that mass conversions were carried out by force, is a com- 
mon one in India, and has been accepted as proved by historians 
in America and Europe. Father Heras has taken up this charge, 
and has examined it in the light of contemporary evidence. Mainly 
by long quotations from original sources he describes these con- 
versions, the way they came about, and the effect produced on 
those who witnessed them. In defence of the Portuguese 
authorities he makes a sharp distinction; they were ruthless in 
rooting out idolatry, but they were considerate towards idolaters. 
In the case of the Jesuits not even that distinction need be made; 
they seem to have used force nowhere. The essay concludes with 
an illuminating summary of the causes which led to the downfall 
of Portuguese supremacy in the East. This is a study which 
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should do much towards removing a persistent prejudice which 
hampers many well-wishers in the Indian peninsula. 

Among their other activities, the Texas Knights of Columbus 
have a vigorous Historical Commission. The ultimate purpose of 
this Commission is to write the History of the Catholic Church in 
Texas, from the earliest times to the present day. The Minutes 
of the Fourteenth Regular Meeting, held at St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Texas, November 22-23, 1932, make inspiring reading. 
They give a record of work done and to be done, and prove how 
much research can be helped by organized effort. As a side issue 
the Commission has been asked to assist the cause of beatification 
of the Venerable Padre Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus, one of the 
pioneer missionaries of Texas, and in response to that appeal it 
has published a Life by the Rev. Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C. It 
is a brochure of thirty-four pages, carefully documented, giving 
the result of a student’s patient research. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Father James, O.M.Cap., has published, with the title Life and 
Religion (Sands: 5s. n.), a series of lectures delivered to the 
students of the National University at Cork, wherein he pays his 
audience the compliment of putting before them in closely-reasoned 
argument the claims of religion to develop the whole personality 
of man and satisfy his highest aspirations. A wide acquaintance 
with ancient and modern philosophical thought, both Catholic and 
heterodox, aided by a clear, unadorned style, gives the lecturer the 
means of stating, as they should be stated, true religious values. 

A series of short illustrated booklets called Verité, published by 
M. Téqui, contains Nos Ancétres et Nous, by A. Robbe, which 
aims at freeing the Catholic past of France from the fables in 
which anti-clericalism has enveloped it, and Ouvrez I’CEil!, by 
C.J. and A.R., a clever argument from the wonderful structure 
of the eye to the existence of a Creator. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Something in the spirit in which Mgr. Benson described the 
Holy Week services in Papers of a Pariah, another novelist, M. 
Francois Mauriac, in Maundy Thursday (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), 
translated by H. F. Kynaston-Snell, has expressed the reflections 
aroused in his soul by the mystery of the Holy Eucharist and the 
Christian Priesthood, in the hope that his non-Catholic readers 
may realize something of what that mystery means to us. And 
he centres his deep and pious thoughts round the ceremonies of 
that most touching feast—the last and highest exhibition of 
Christ’s love—‘‘before I suffer’’—stressing all the while the folly 
and the loss of the unbeliever. 
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Father Paul Doncceur, of the staff of Etudes, is one of those 
eloquent French writers who are full of hope for the rising genera- 
tion. ‘‘Ce monde est laid,’’ he says; but out of its weariness there 
is springing up a new life which is determined to begin again. To 
this new vivid life, in Rétours en Chrétienté (Grasset, Paris), he 
offers pictures of the past, not to lament what has been lost, but as 
an inspiration for the future. The book teems with historical and 
archzological erudition, but it does not claim a place as a work 
either of history or archzology ; its purpose is to show the beauty, 
and gladness, and love that were brought into human life in the 
Ages of Faith by the simple practices of the Church. He chooses 
three main subjects, and subdivides them under other headings : 
Birth, Marriage, and Death. He shows, in effect, how our civili- 
zation’s best qualities have grown around these, how the rejection 
of the Church’s practice has brought no good to the world, how 
the future will be rebuilt, is already beginning to be rebuilt, by 
a return to the Church’s first principles. Father Doncceur nowhere 
complains, nowhere wastes his time in destroying ; he has too much 
good work to do, everywhere he is positive, and the ring of con- 
fidence runs through his book from beginning to end. 

Father John Leather, O.P., has combined theology, art and de- 
votion in a beautiful quarto volume called The Rosary: its Power 
and its Use, illustrated from the work of Fra Angelico (Sands 
& Co. : 6s. n.). The book is beautifully got up and the pictures are 
well-executed photogravures, whilst all that is needed for the under- 
standing of the Rosary, and the benefits attached to its use, are set 
forth in the letter-press, which also provides an account of each pic- 
ture with the appropriate Scripture setting of each Mystery. An ex- 
cellent prize- or gift-book at a remarkably small cost. 


DocTRINAL. 


Chanoine Duplessy, Editor of La Réponse, continues to pour out 
catechisms in various forms and to suit various needs. Le Sacre- 
ment de l’Ordre, and Le Sacrement du Mariage (Bonne Presse: 
1 fr.), are the forty-first and forty-second opuscules of the series 
Cours Supérieur de Religion, and are a wonderful compression into 
small space of almost all a teacher will be likely to need on the 
subject. 

ASCETICAL. 


An anonymous mistress of novices, whose psychological insight 
we have already had occasion to notice, has added to her list of 
guides for novices a further useful volume, Le Régime Spirituel 
de la Vie Religieuse (Téqui, Paris). In a former book she studied 
the hidden virtues of the novitiate ; here she considers things more 
external, the body itself, the senses, the faculties, daily life, work, 
health, sickness, and what St. Ignatius Loyola would have called 
**Rules of Modesty.’’ One is struck throughout the book with 
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the care of the analysis. There is nothing vague, on the other 
hand nothing priggish or stilted; one can well imagine how St. 
Vincent de Paul would have recommended such a book to his 
Parisian ladies, when he would train them to be Sisters of Charity. 

A year ago Abbé Leclercq began a series of Essais de Morale 
Catholique with an earnest volume entitled Le Retour 4 Jésus. This 
he has now followed. up with a second, Le Dépouillement (Edns. 
de la Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles). Briefly it is a study of the Fall 
of Man and its consequences ; or rather, the particular consequence 
of man’s duty to raise himself again to higher things. It is, first, 
a justification of Christian asceticism ; and this is followed with an 
account of the nature of asceticism and its history. Last of all, 
the ascetic has his goal set before him, and the instrument, morti- 
fication, is put in his hand. Though the work contains nothing 
very new, it possesses that clearness and abundance of material 
which we find in anything that bears the author’s name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quite apart from its main purpose—to present the great project 
of the new Cathedral at Liverpool in an appropriate moral and 
intellectual setting—the handsome volume called Rebuilding the 
Church in England (B.O. & W.: 10s. 6d.) has a permanent value 
of its own as an historical and philosophical account of the Catho- 
lic revival in this country. Dr. Downey has gathered around him 
half a score of experts in various departments—theological, his- 
torical, educational and so forth—and, by means of a carefully-de- 
signed and admirably-developed plan, has erected a literary struc- 
ture as solid and symmetrical in its design as the great church 
of his vision. His own apologia for the project naturally clears 
the ground; then Father Manson, O.P., lays the foundation by 
expounding with accuracy and force the genesis and early for- 
tunes of the Christian Church, the great work of which, in civiliz- 
ing and consolidating England, is luminously traced by Father 
W. E. Brown. Dom Bede Camm takes up the tale with the suffer- 
ings of the English martyrs, those steadfast men and women 
whose heroic deaths successfully kept the Faith alive in the land 
when, for a time, the canonical Church was overthrown. A general 
account of the Church’s Winter and Second Spring comes from 
the capable hands of Father George Stebbing, C.SS.R., whilst 
Mr. Denis Gwynn deals vividly with his own subject, those great 
ecclesiastical personalities, Wiseman and the rest, who were God’s 
agents in reaping and garnering the fruits of Emancipation. Abbot 
Hunter-Blair, O.S.B., is in his element when he pays sympathetic 
tribute to the old English Catholic families which had never lost 
the Faith, and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith speaks gracefully for the 
inarticulate villager who, in the green bye-ways of the country, 
preserved some seeds of the old belief, which are now, fostered by 
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various ‘“‘home missions,’’ springing again into fruitful life. The 
immensely important work of Catholic education,—its needs, its 
successes, its dangers,—is fitly treated by Sir John Gilbert, than 
whom no one knows better the intimate reactions between Church 
and School and the facts of their parallel development. Two 
powerful essays dealing with the immediate future round off this 
outstanding volume: Mr. Belloc’s analysis of the antagonisms 
which Catholic progress is sure to provoke, and Mr. Chesterton’s 
triumphant vindication of the permanent value of the Catholic 
revelation amidst a world constantly employed in fashioning and 
destroying false gods. 

Father Martindale’s The Holy Year: 1933—1934 (B.O. & W.: 
Is.) is much more than an ordinary Pilgrimage Guide-Book, with 
which, indeed, it has little in common: one must look elsewhere 
for material details, such as fares and accommodation, and even 
the prescribed religious exercises. It is rather a guide-book for 
the soul, indicating, after the appropriate historical setting, the 
dispositions of spirit necessary to appreciate fully the meaning of 
this particular Jubilee and to experience that religious growth 
which it is meant to foster. With this in view the author has 
skilfully linked up with the five great churches which are the 
scenes of the pilgrim’s visits the salient teaching of the Holy 
Father—the ‘‘Mind of the Pope’’—on the great questions of the 
day, as expressed in his weighty Encyclicals. So that the booklet 
becomes, in effect, a powerful plea for zealous and instructed 
Catholic Action in the field of religion and sociology, and should 
prove a genuine inspiration to Catholic workers everywhere. 

Not, of course, so large as, but in many respects more informa- 
tive than, the English Catholic Directory, is The Catholic Directory 
for the Clergy and Laity in Scotland: 1933 (Sands & Co. : 2s. n.) 
which, even for the Southerner, can be dipped into with much 
interest. There are over 700 priests in the country ministering to 
a Catholic population, mostly concentrated in the great towns, of 
about 608,000. 

The immense American territory of Alaska, which is equal in 
area to one-sixth of the United States, is a ‘‘foreign mission” 
under the care of the Oregon Province of the Society of Jesus. 
One of its members, Father B. R. Hubbard, has long been before 
the public eye, though well out of the public sight, as a pioneer 
explorer of the volcanic and glacier phenomena of that vast region, 
still largely untraversed by man. This intrepid priest has com- 
piled a record of some of his adventures in the wilds and published 
them in a fascinating volume with the enigmatic title Mush, you 
Malemutes! (The America Press: $3.00)—the usual exhortation 
addressed to sleigh-dogs—which will be eagerly read by lovers of 
science and of romance. He makes light of the terrible physical 
hardships he underwent, which suggest a constitution of iron, and 
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thrills one with his description of strange and wonderful natural 
phenomena—a description aided by an abundance of striking 
photographs, some of them taken from the air—which alone 
make the book unique as a travel record. Father Hubbard’s work 
was mainly scientific, but we get glimpses of the missionary 
labours of his colleagues and women-religious in these desolate 
regions. A casual sentence reveals the fact that in the remotest 
solitudes and the severest conditions this zealous explorer never 
missed offering his daily Mass. A selection of his adventures has 
been made into a talking film called ‘‘Aniakchak’’ which provides 
a vivid commentary on the book. School-libraries should hasten 
to procure a volume which so mingles the useful with the pleasant, 
and both with the edifying. 

Another contributor to science—those of ethnography and com- 
parative religion—is Father Joseph J. Williams, S.J., who, in 
Voodoos and Obeahs (Dial Press: $3.00), investigates both his- 
torically and personally the gross and horrid superstitions which— 
a century after emancipation—still enslave the natives of the West 
Indies. Those who imagine that the ‘‘noble savage’’ leads a care- 
free life, whether here or in Africa, into which Christian civiliza- 
tion would introduce nothing but confusion and misery, should 
read Father Williams’s sober record, which is abundantly docu- 
mented, and depicts a great variety of degrading beliefs, carefully 
fostered by witch-doctors, and also shows how evil an influence 
the white colonist had, in many cases, upon the slaves and abori- 
gines. It is a valuable study of a hitherto somewhat obscure 
subject. 

Bright and breezy as befits its subject is the volume called by 
Father Edwin Essex, O.P., its author—From a Chaplain’s Log 
(Walker: 3s. 6d.), wherein he narrates in twenty chapters the 
general character of his experiences as naval chaplain in peace 
time, in home waters and in the Mediterranean. Certain incidents, 
amusing or pathetic, and typical personalities are described more 
fully, and the whole gives a very pleasing picture of the Service. 

We have received the first fascicule of the Dictionnaire de Spiri- 
tualité, Ascétique et Mystique (Beauchesne : 20.00 fr.). The scope 
of this work, which is under the general Editorship of P. M. Viller, 
S.J., assisted by several other Fathers of the Society, is wide. It 
promises to treat of the Spiritual Life considered in its ascetical 
and mystical aspects, and this from both the doctrinal and the his- 
torical points of view. There can be no doubt that it will be very 
warmly welcomed, not only by those to whom spiritual things are 
the sole realities of life, but no less by that public—much larger 
than many people suspect—which is being driven by the too con- 
fident materialistic dogmatism of to-day to look elsewhere for a 
solution of the problems that press upon them, and that refuse 
to be satisfied by the facile assurances offered them by psycho- 
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logists and novelists. The names of the editors and contributors 
are a guarantee of sound erudition and scholarship. It is inevit- 
able that some, at least, of the articles will arouse controversy, 
but one has noticed in the fascicule already published evidences of 
an elasticity of intention on the part of the authors which is en- 
couraging and stimulating. One may draw particular attention 
to the articles on Abandon and Abnégation as specially indicative 
of the largeness of spirit in which the work has been conceived, 
and as extremely valuable at a time when the popularization of 
certain difficult spiritual writers has brought with it very definite 
dangers for the unwary or superficial amateur de la mysticité. The 
Dictionnaire promises to be a serious work of the very highest 
importance which will be indispensable to students of the spiritual 
life, and especially to all who are engaged in the guidance of souls. 

We do not pretend to follow Jacques Maritain in all his flights 
of genius; it is enough to catch a glimpse of him from time to 
time. We have received the first number of a series entitled 
Courier des Iles (Desclée: Paris), edited by him, and containing 
poems by J. Supervielle, an article on Gandhi by Mrs. Cheesman, 
another on Human Labour and the Christian Spirit by Etienne 
Borne, with illustrations by Jean Hugo. The editor’s aim is to 
combine originality with the Christian tradition, perhaps to prove 
that the ancient Church, even in the realm of art, is always 
modern. 

We may take occasion of the recent removal of the University 
of the Sacred Heart at Milan to more commodious surroundings, 
a ceremony commemorated in La Benedizione e I’ Inaugurazione 
della Nuova Sede della Universita del Sacro Cuore (Vita e 
Pensiero, Milan) to recall and record with admiration how well it 
is fulfilling one of the main functions of a university, viz., by 
issuing a constant stream of learned monographs on every subject 
of research,—now numbering about six score arranged in nine 
categories, the receipt of which we acknowledge with gratitude 
without being able adequately to notice them. We are reminded 
in the brochure before us that the Milan University has been in 
existence only twelve years and, though receiving no endowment 
from the State, has increased its undergraduate membership from 
100 to 1,426 in a single decade. The outstanding personality of 
its Rector, the Rev. A. Gemelli, O.F.M., and active Papal support, 
have combined to win this prosperity, and it is pleasing to notice 
that these inauguration ceremonies were attended, not only by a 
Papal Legate and some sixty other prelates of high degree, but 
also by members of the Royal Family, the Minister of Education 
and representatives of nearly all the Italian institutes of Higher 
Studies, ecclesiastical and lay. May it long continue to prove 
with increasing emphasis that true learning has no better friend 
than the Catholic Church, the foundress of universities and gram- 
mar-schools alike. 
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Mr. John Light has written a pleasant story, Render unto Cesar 
(Washbourne & Bogan : 7s. 6d.), on somewhat conventional lines— 
an old Abbey in the hands of a county family with a ‘‘curse’’ at- 
tached, a hero with a maniac wife, several chequered love affairs 
ending with wedding-bells—which is quite readable and well-ex- 
pressed and not devoid of humour. An exigent reader might 
object that the character-drawing is not consistent and the dénoue- 
ment improbable ; also, that the demands on the preternatural are 
too downright for art; but he could not deny that the tale shows 
considerable skill and promise. 

Considerable knowledge of English village and country life a 
century ago is aptly woven into the texture of a moving story 
called A Soul Unconquered (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.), by Eva Hope 
Wallace, which is partly founded on recorded fact. The hero 
is convicted on a false charge and transported to Van Diemen’s 
Land, but triumphs in the end over his enemies and wins the bride 
that had waited for him. A good wholesome story with the interest 
maintained to the end. 

The romance of Abelard and Heloise has been a favourite theme 
of those novelists and poets who believe, or affect to believe, that 
strong erotic passion is its own justification. Miss Helen Wad- 
dell, who, in Peter Abelard (Constable: 7s. 6d. n.) has written a 
brilliant and picturesque romance with that famous love story as 
subject, does not wholly maintain that false and vulgar view, and 
indeed shows remarkable knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
Catholic convictions; still, she has felt compelled, in the interests 
of her art, somewhat to idealize both parties in this sordid and 
tragic drama, and correspondingly to blacken the characters of 
those on the opposite side. The result is a distorted representa- 
tion of the facts which, joined with a natural inability to appre- 
ciate fully the essence of Catholic life and practice, somewhat 
spoils a finely-written book. At the same time her acquaintance 
with the relative literature, theological and philosophical, shows 
conscientious labour, and she has created a series of minor 
characters, which,—Canon Gilles de Vannes, for instance,—are 
vividly and consistently drawn. 


LITURGICAL. 


Professor A. Villien’s book The History and Liturgy of the 
Sacraments (B.O,. & W.: 8s. 6d.) is an excellent and scholarly 
volume which deserves to be widely read. The author discusses 
the ritual of each sacrament in turn, tracing its developments from 
the earliest documents known to us and bringing the account down 
to present day usage. There are also here and there supplementary 
sections which deal with matters indirectly connected with the 
rite. For example, after treating of Baptism some pages are de- 
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voted to the churching of women after childbirth, and in particular 
a long and interesting appendix is consecrated to the question of 
the age at which children in former times were admitted to make 
their first Communion. It is natural that Professor Villien should 
write more especially for French readers and we cannot be sur- 
prised if English usages play a subordinate part in his researches. 
Thus, nothing appears to be said of the Sarwm observance by 
which different forms of exorcism were used in accordance with 
the sex of the infants to be baptized. So also in speaking of 
Durandus of Mende as the earliest authority to mention the blow 
in Confirmation, our author has overlooked an instance which oc- 
curs in the ‘‘Magna Vita’’ of St. Hugh of Lincoln. The translation 
by H. W. Edwards reads smoothly, and though we have noticed 
a few misprints in the Latin texts quoted, e.g., ubi for uti at the 
foot of p. 203, such oversights are not very numerous. 


HoMILETIC. 


Father Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., has already, by his published 
commentaries, shown himself a careful and competent student of 
Newman, and Catholics will welcome the cream of the great 
preacher’s discourses which he has collected and published as 
Favorite Newman Sermons (The Bruce Publishing Co. : $3.00). 
There is no better devotional reading than these penetrating ad- 
dresses so instinct with the supernatural, so unerring in their 


psychology, so tender in their devotion, so uncompromising in their 
repudiation of evil, and now when the great figure of their author 
is again before men’s minds, attacked no less than praised as he 
was in his lifetime, it behoves Catholics to appreciate more and 
more, and to rejoice in, the matchless inheritance which they pos- 
sess in his writings. 


Non-CaTHOLIC. 


A second edition of Miss Clara Grant’s Farthing Bundles (Fern 
Street Settlement, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 3: 3s. and 5s.) is proof 
that her book has found many friends. For those who do not know 
it, it is the autobiography of a school teacher, born in Wiltshire 
more than sixty years ago, with a kind of running commentary, 
comparing and contrasting then and now, usually to the advan- 
tage of now. It is, as the author says in one place, ‘‘a teacher’s 
book,’’ and it describes the growth of our present system, or 
rather of its parts, with criticisms freely dispersed by one who ap- 
pears to have been through it all. Miss Grant has seen school 
life, and the larger life around it, in various parts of London; 
on this account alone her comments by the way cannot but set 
any reader thinking. Not that he will always think the same as 
the author; indeed, very often he may find himself drawing con- 
clusions the opposite to those which seem to Miss Grant quite 
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obvious. In one place she says that, had she been born a Roman 
Catholic, she might have been a nun. That might or might not 
have been, but this is certain, that had she been born a Roman 
Catholic she would have had quite different ideas about the Im- 
maculate Conception, about indulgences and relics, about 
modernism, and, most of all, about the very meaning of the word 
‘‘Catholic’’ itself. Had she been born a Roman Catholic she 
would give the word the meaning which it has always borne until 
recent years, and which it bears to-day all the world over, except 
among a group of good people living in, or going from, this little 
island to-day. 
HAGIOGRAPHICAL. 


If for nothing else, certainly as an exhaustive treatment of his 
subject, His Eminence Cardinal Lepicier’s work, Saint Joseph, 
Epoux de la Trés Sainte Vierge (Lethielleux: 20 fr.), deserves 
to be commended to the notice of both priests and people. It has 
obviously been a labour of love; it has also been a work of great 
patience. Many points are raised concerning St. Joseph which 
modern readers might be tempted to pass by as either fantastic or 
at least imaginary; the Cardinal, by a quiet sifting of evidence, 
shows that there is, after all, something to be said even for trivial 
details. We know more about St. Joseph, he seems to say on 
every page, than we think; and his 320 pages are spent on giving 
us the evidence. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference (Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D.C.) is 
mainly taken up with Franciscan studies and training with a view 
to the strengthening of the Order. Though it may appeal less to 
the general public than previous Annual Reports, it gives an in- 
sight into the way an ancient Religious Order is adapting itself 
to modern America. 


LITERARY. 


The fact that the large work of Pére Longhaye, S.J., Théorie 
des Belles Lettres: L’Ame et les Choses dans la Parole (Téqui : 
20 fr.) has been in use for close on fifty years, and now appears 
unaltered in a sixth edition, speaks volumes for its worth. It has 
stood the test of time as few, if any, works of its kind have done; 
with the exception of some references to the period in which it 
was written, we can read it to-day with the same interest as it 
was read when last revised by the author, in 1900. This is the 
more remarkable since, in great measure, the ‘‘theory’’ of Father 
Longhaye was in some sense a revolution in the schools of France ; 
it was a break-away from that rigid classicism which had ruled 
French literature since the days of Racine and Corneille, and which 
Dryden made an attempt to introduce into England. For while 
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the writer stands for literature as an art, and indeed the first of 
the arts, and while no one is a greater champion of the classics, 
still he refuses to be tied by any universal model which cramps 
the peculiar genius of every age and country ; art must be allowed 
its due freedom. 

For literature, of whatever kind, but especially the literature 
of the spoken word, is, first and foremost, the expression of the 
soul. The soul receives its learning; it idealizes it; it utters it, 
thus made its own. It expresses itself to convince, to please, to 
win. It has its own passions, and by means of these it plays on 
the passions of others. This, in brief, is the source and origin of 
all great literature. Founded on this basis, instinctively or with 
design, it builds itself up; this is the meaning of style in all its 
bearings—the choice of words, the phrase, the very use of sound 
and rhythm. Lastly, even for what in English we call elocution, 
there is a proper place. For the soul expresses itself, not only 
with the tongue, nor only with the face and eyes, but with the 
whole man; and Pére Longhaye would leave the whole man free, 
with the freedom that is not licence, but is subject to the control 
that governs all true art. It is a keen satisfaction to find that 
this work should still be in demand ; we only regret that some few 
pages have not been edited in such a way as to bring them more 
into relation with the present times. 

If there were still any doubt in the minds of any readers as to 
the attitude of Montalembert in the momentous period of the 
Lamennais controversies, it should be definitely removed by the 
publication of the volume of letters Lettres de Montalembert a La 
Mennais. Publiées par Georges Goyau et P. de Lallemand. In- 
troduction de Georges Goyau (Desclée, Paris). It is a valuable 
work, both as a final vindication of the Catholic leader of his time, 
and as affording a keen psychological study. Indeed as such it 
takes on the nature of a novel. For, as M. Goyau so well points 
out, from beginning to end the correspondence displays a struggle 
between heart and conscience : the disciple devoted to his master, 
and anxious to believe that what he taught was true, while con- 
science told him the opposite ; the master playing on that devotion, 
and sparing no pains to win the youth to his own way of think- 
ing. But the young man was true, both to conscience and to prin- 
ciple; and the day came when the position was reversed, and 
Montalembert held the field. From that time we find Lamennais 
losing ground, not only in his influence on the young man who 
still dearly loved him, but on the whole world at large. The 
correspondence covers the years 1830—1836, and includes the let- 
ters of both writers; two accurate indices make the book invalu- 
able to the historical student. 

An act of homage from a loving daughter to a much-loved 
father is contained in Mélanges, by Pierre Termier, with a Preface 
by Jeanne Boussac-Termier (Desclée). The editor has collected 
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a number of her father’s articles and addresses published in various 
places during the last ten years or more. She has arranged them 
under three headings: ‘‘Le Savant,’’ ‘‘Le Chrétien,’’ ‘‘L’Ami,’’ 
chiefly, it is clear to bring out these three characteristics of a 
man evidently both admirable for his learning, and lovable for 
his heart. Pierre Termier was known to the scientific world as 
a great geologist ; his daughter fears that the two other features, 
not known to everyone, may be ignored. Hence, without adding 
a word more of her own, she lets her father speak for himself ; 
and there grows upon us, as we read essay after essay, the depth 
and affection, strengthened by faith, of one who was known to 
most as a man of science and no more. 
MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The five issues of The Catholic Mind (America Press : each 5 c.) 
before us—those for April and May with that of June 8th—contain 
in handy form matter well worth preserving, some of which, such 
as ‘‘The Scandal of War’’ and ‘‘The End of the Oxford Move- 
ment’’ have appeared in our pages. ‘‘The Church in Politics’’ 
(April 27th and May 8th), by Mr. F. R. Hoare, is taken from the 
Clergy Review. Father E. A. Walsh, S.J., in May 22nd, states, 
in opposition to the famous Mr. Al Smith, the basic Catholic objec- 
tions to State recognition of Soviet Russia. Father Parsons, S.J., 
in ‘‘The Church and the Modern World’’ (June 8th) diagnoses 
from the standpoint of Christian Faith and Morals the maladies 
that oppress the earth. 

From the untiring C.T.S. publishing department come The 
Child at Prayer, by Fr. W. Roche—a study of the religious capa- 
city of youth by an acknowledged master, invaluable for parents 
and teachers: Feasts and Fasts throughout the Year, by Father 
J. P. Valentin, a useful enumeration and description of the ecclesi- 
astical calendar, very useful for the busy or careless Catholic who 
is so apt to ‘forget it is an Ember Day or a Holiday of Obliga- 
tion’’: a charming story Expiation, by Alice L. Oxley : A Confes- 
sion Book, by M.S.K-B., contain instructions regarding the Sacra- 
ment of Penance: The Inward Life, by Mother Stuart, being ex- 
tracts from her letters of spiritual direction compiled by Mother 
Maud Monahan—very sound and practical: and finally a reprint 
of Cobbett’s Suppression of the English Monasteries, the first 
real step in the deCatholicizing of the land. A very useful an- 
swer to the frequent question Why do not Catholics join in ‘‘United 
Services” is reprinted from the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle 
as a leaflet. An account of the Grail, by Lady Cecil Kerr will aid 
the growth of an admirable movement. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne have issued, in a dainty 
booklet, nicely printed with illustrations, The Stations of the Cross 
(3d.). The illustrations are not, of course, meant as a substitute 
for the canonically indulgenced Church-Stations, but simply as 
an aid to the imagination. 
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